OF SUCH AS THESE 

By tRVMJXG COX ./«r. 

Even a new world, built from a clean slate, needs solid 
tradition behind its rules ... 



F ar below, in the red-rocked can- 
yon, the highway train ground 
steadily up the mountain road. Jeff 
the White watched grimly from the 
Desert View cutout at the crest of 
the grade. He counted the inter- 
locked metal cars. Only six! And 
no sign of a guard. 

Jeff slid from behind the crumbling 
parapet and crossed the highway, 
where Slim and Cass stood waiting. 
A bent, rusting sign lay partly hidden 
in the tangled mesquite, but the sym- 
bols on it were still readable: 
“Arizona, U.S. 89.” The Wise One. 
of course, had taught Jeff to read, but 
this sign had no significance to him. 
He leaned against it casually while 
he talked. 

“There’s no guard,” he explained, 
“and it’s a six-car job.” 

“Guns?” Slim asked. 

“Should be, the Blues usually send 
guns in the metal vans.” 

Suddenly Cass laughed. “No, there 
won’t be a guard, not in this country.” 
“The Southerners are chicken- 
livered,” Jeff' spat emotionlessly. He 
drew his revolver and ran his hand 
along the gleaming barrel. “Slim, you 
and Cass knock out the windows in 
the robot car as soon as the train hits 
the top of the grade; I’ll get the con- 
trol box.” 

Holding the rank of explorer, Jeff 
the White commanded the raid; it was 
his duty to plan the attack. Slim and 
Cass nodded, and Jeff sauntered back 
across the road. Out of habit he 
walked in a crouched position, taking 
care -to keep himself concealed from 
the approaching train. He was as 
certain as a man could be that no 
Blues were aboard, they seldom rode 
the supply cars. When the Blues 
travelled between their metal cities, 
they invariably used their soaring, 
graceful — and deadly — helio-disks. 
Jeff clenched his jaw. One day he 



would capture a disk, too, everything 
in time. Hand-weapons first, the 
brutal fire-guns of the Blues. After 
that the border forts. It was the only 
way back from oblivion, precarious 
and hedged with terror. 

Jeff lay flat behind the broken wall 
at Desert View and surveyed the high- 
way. He was a tall, lean young man 
in his early twenties. He wore 
moccasins of hand-sewn animal hide 
and knee-length, homespun trousers. 
Two cartridge-belts were slung around 
his waist, along with twin revolvers in 
badly worn holsters. Above the waist 
he was naked. His hard-muscled chest 
and arms were burned brown by the 
sun and wind; his hair was an un- 
kempt platinum mane. 

On churning, rubberised treads the 
metal train roared past the summit. 
Two pistols cracked from the side of 
the highway. Slim and Cass had 
broken the windows in the lead car. 

Jeff sprinted toward the approach- 
ing vans, leaping to catch a handhold. 
He fired from his left hand at the 
robot panel, the circuit sputtered blue 
fire, and the train slid to a halt. Jeff 
jerked open the door as the cars began 
to slide backward down the grade, out 
of control. He poked at the un- 
familiar buttons until he found the 
one that set the manual brake. 

As Slim and Cass tore open the 
doors of the first supply-car, Jeff heard 
a terrified scream. Two Blues sprang 
out of the box, gesturing helplessly 
and shouting an avalanche of words 
in their disharmonic tongue. Jeff 
recognised them as males — but their 
dress was different from anything he 
had seen before, even when he had 
gone with the trading caravans to the 
border forts. 

The two. Blues were unarmed and 
they were terrified; they turned and 
ran. Slim took deliberate aim and 
fired. The Blues sprawled on the high- 
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way, their, blood spilling in , red pools 
upon the broken asphalt. A surge of 
savage joy filled Jeffs soul. These 
were the first Blues he had seen die, 
and their deaths dissipated the legend 
of invincibility which bad haunted his 
mind. 

A third Blue came timidly to the 
open door .of the metal van— a 
woman, dressed as the men were, in 
flaming scarlet with a yellow cloak 
tied around her shoulders. 

“We do not mean you harm,” she 
said slowly in the language Jeff knew. 
“We are Savers, we came. , to help 
your people.”, . , 

.Slim raised his revplver again, but 
Jeff knocked the gun from nis hand 
“She can't hurt us,” he said scorn- 
fully. “And she might be useful.” 
“As a hostage?” Slim grinned. "1 
hadn’t thought of that; if she’s a big 
enough wheel, maybe we can trade 
her for a helio-disk.” 

Slim ripped her cloak into strips 
and used them to bind her, feet and 
hands, while Jeff and Cass broke open 
the other cars in the train. Their find 
was bewildering and disappointing. 
Not a weapon anywhere. One car was 
filled with food, the saccharine, oily 
synthetics used by the Blues; the other 
cars were crammed to the metal ceil- 
ings with books. Jeff pulled one free 
and examined it. The tissue-thin pages 
were printed in English. 

. . . “The peace of Gannon, maker 
of all things, mover of the eternal uni- 
verse, be our gift to all who read and 
believe. Gannon is the power; Gannon 
is the strength, Gannon is the only 
truth — the immortal spirit of the elec- 
tron, the unity of nebula and galaxy 

He flung the book aside. He had 
come a thousand miles into the paci- 
fied Southern Plantation to raid an 
arms train; instead, he bad captured 
a shipment of religious tracts. : He 
strode along the road to the place 
where the bound woman lay on the 
gravel shoulder. “Who are you?” he 
demanded. 

“Sister Rakjak. We are your friends, 
Please believe — ” 

“And your destination?” 

“The Southern Plantation. ' My 
Brothers and I bear the first commis- 
sion to teach you the Way of Gan- 
non.” She moved her head awkwardly 



to keep it in the shadow, squinting 
against the glare of the sum, 

“We are men of the North, Sister 
Rakjak — not your chickcn-livered 
Southerners.” .■ , / 

“The North?” Her, mouth wiilengd' 
in fear, and the pale blue of her face 
deepened to a sickly purple. “The Un- 
subdued! But they told us in the 
temple the roads were safe.” 

‘The Blues are sometimes wrong.” 
“Do you — do you intend to mur- 
der me, as you did the Brothers?” 
“You misjudge us, Sister' Rakjak.” 
Jeff bowed mockingly. “We want you 
to go with us; my people are starving 
to learn the Gannon Way.” 

She missed the sarcasm. When she 
tried to reply a pink froth bubbled 
on her lips, and she twisted her head 
in agony. “Please! Put me in the car; 
we cannot endure the glare of your 
sun.” 

The Wise One had taught Jeff that, 
too. It was the reason the Blues built 
their metal-roofed cities; it explained 
why Sister Rakjak and the Brothers 
had travelled through the desert heat 
in a closed, metal van. The only 
known physical weakness of the 
enemy; for years Jeff had tried to find 
a way to exploit it. 

He carried her to the lead car, put- 
ting her on the cushioned seat in the 
dark, oven-like box behind the robot 
control booth. Then, with Slim and 
Cass, he detached the useless five cars 
of the train, pushing them into the 
ditch at the side of the road. 

The thiee men climbed into the 
robot car, squatting on the floor be- 
hind the control panel. Jeff’s bullet 
had been skilfully fired; he had 
broken only the guide cable which 
fed directives from the electronic 
brain to the turbines. The manual 
controls, used when a Blue pilot took 
over the supply train after it entered a 
metal city, were undamaged. After 
some experiment, Jeff found the pro- 
per controls. The rubberised treads be- 
gan to turn. 

“At least we ride home in style,” 
Slim said. 

“We still must find guns.” 

“But we can’t make another raid 
now!” 

“Why not? It’ll be days before they 
find the vans we’ve wrecked. ■ The 
Blues have the South pacified; they 
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don’t send out guards with robot 
trains unless it’s necessary.” 

Until nightfall Jeff kept the car 
grinding along the highway. Freed of 
the weight of the train, the robot van 
moved at top speed. They were well 
into Oak Creek Canyon before they 
stopped for the night. The highway 
had been slowly decaying for more 
than half a century, but the Blues 
had no reason to keep the roads in 
repair. The treads of the robot vans 
were designed to cushion the shock 
of the potholes, to span the storm- 
cut ruts of erosion. On mountain high- 
ways. where sections of the road had 
been completely washed away, the 
claw arms of the truck pushed a flat 
path through the rubble. 

They stopped beside an abandoned 
vacation home in the canyon. While 
Cass built a fire, Jeff and Slim cut 
through the tangled brush and broke 
into the cottage. It was a common- 
place practice with them, whenever 
they travelled beyond their own 
territory. Deserted homes — sometimes 
whole villages — provided them with 
a shadow of the abundance enjoyed 
by their ancestors. 

In a kitchen cabinet they found 
the familiar store of canned foods — 
meat, fruit, juices, soups: an excel- 
lent cache relatively untouched by 
other raiders. Jeff and Slim carried 
ample armloads of the food outside 
to the fire, along with three unrusled 
saucepans that hung above the stove. 
The three men heated the food and 
gulped it crudely. They ate far more 
than they needed, because they could 
not be sure how soon they would 
find food again. 

When his belly was full and he felt 
the comfortable lassitude in his 
muscles. Jeff went to the car and re- 
leased Sister Rakjak. She walked stiffly 
to the fire, shielding her eyes from 
its glare. Cass scooped food from a 
saucep,.n into an empty can and hand- 
ed it to her. She bent her head and 
whispered, “I give thanks to Gannon, 
all powerful and all merciful.” 

She picked at the food, forcing it 
between her lips. But suddenly she 
put down the can and turned away, 
convulsed with nausea. Jeff caught her 
as she collapsed. 

After a moment of agony she 
smiled weakly. “Your food is— we 
cannot eat it.” 



He shrugged. “It’s all we have.” 

“Not the meat; the vegetable mat- 
ter — I will try to get used to it. I 
am a Saver of Gannon; 1 want to 
live among your people as one of 
you.” She picked up her can and 
began to eat again. Obviously the 
food sickened her, but she forced it 
down. Jeff found himself grudgingly 
admiring her determination. 

He studied her face in the dying 
firelight, and realised that she was 
very beautiful. The blue colour of 
her skin was not too obvious; and, 
in any case, the Wise One said that 
the colour made no real difference. 
The Blues were biologically human; 
they had simply evolved on another 
planet where the quality of the sun- 
light was different. The blueness 
was caused by a tissue transparency 
which made the tiny network of skin 
veins visible. 

Jeff dropped on the ground beside 
Sister Rakjak. In the tight-fitting scar- 
let gown, her body was very attrac- 
tive. It had been a long time since 
he had left his women in the valley. 
His hand slid toward her. pulsing with 
excitement, filmed with sweat. 

“Why do your people hate us?" she 
asked abruptly. 

That jerked him back to reality. 
The Blues were the enemy; how could 
he have forgotten? He answered 
curtly, “Why not. Sister Rakjak? You 
stole our world.” 

“No! We came to help you.” 

“By burning our cities with fire- 
guns? By making us slaves on the 
Plantations?” 

“Because you resisted us; because 
you would never make peace. We 
had to establish order first.” 

“You Blues have a high-minded 
justification for every kind of 
savagery,” he sneered. “You murder 
a world — in the name of good inten- 
tions!” 

“It may seem so, but do you know 
what your world was like before we 
came?” 

“We lived in cities, then; we were 
safe. We had our own machines to 
work for us, or own government, our 
own — ” 

“But it was chaos!” She turned 
toward him earnestly. “Your planet 
was broken up into dozens of sepa- 
rate nations, always more or less at 
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war with each other. You were tor- 
mented — driven neurotic — by social 
and economic inconsistencies. Your 
scholars and your scientists were 
straight-jacketed by prejudice and 
superstition. The majority of your 
statesmen were fools.” 

“I know nothing of that, Sister 
Rakjak; but . . . bad as it may have 
been, it was still our world then; we 
were free to make what we could of 
it.” 

“We waited a long time before we 
intervened; our leaders prayed earn- 
estly to Gannon. But they saw no 
sign — no hope — that you could ever 
help yourselves.” 

“And that gave you the right to 
destroy us?” 

Tears swam in her eyes; she reached 
blindly for his hand. “It wasn’t meant 
to end like this! Everything went 
wrong. After we had once landed, it 
was impossible for us to retreat until 
your world was pacified and mature. 
You forced us to become conquerors.’" 

“It’s a wonderful thing when you 
can find words to make anything you 
do seem noble in your own eyes.” 

“It’s true!” 

“That’s the truth as you want it to 
be; that much I’ll grant. But to us. 
Sister Rakjak, the Blues will always 
be the savage conquerors who came 
to destroy us.” 

She stood up slowly; her voice was 
choked. “From your point of view — 

I have never considered it that way 
before. Take me back to the van, 
please; I want to pray to Gannon. 

He walked with her to the edge of 
the clearing and lifted her through the 
open door of the treaded car. She 
held out the yellow cords which had 
been made from her cloak; W Jeff 
pushed them aside. 

“Tm your prisoner,” she reminded 
him. 

“You won’t escape.” 

“Then you trust me?” 

Trust was by no means what he 
meant; escape in this canyon, scores 
of miles from the nearest metal city, 
would have been suicide for Sister 
Rakjak and he expected her to under- 
stand that. But he shrugged his 
shoulders; it mattered very little what 
she thought. 

She smiled ecstatically and touched 
his mane of white hair lightly with 



her hand. ‘Thank you, my friend. 
Trust is the first step toward mutual 
understanding. I’ll pray to Gannon 
for that; I ask nothing more.” 

Jeff walked back to the embers of 
the fire, where Slim and Cass were 
already curled under blankets they 
had taken from the house. Although 
it would have been more comfortable, 
they never slept indoors when they 
were away from the valley. Here they 
had a better chance to escape any 
Blue patrol that might happen to come 
upon them. Actually, there was very 
little risk of that. The barbaric fury 
of the conquest was long passed. The 
fire-gun Blue patrols were no longer 
on the roads; the helio-disks no longer 
soared over the burning cities. If the 
three men had been taken prisoner, 
they would simply have been sent to 
the Southern Plantation for a process 
called orientational training. Escape 
from the Plantation, they had heard, 
was absurdly easy. 

They left their Oak Creek Canyon 
camp before dawn, as soon as it was 
light enough to drive the stolen robot 
van over the roads under manual con- 
trol. Beneath the seat Sister Rakjak 
found one of the red-tinted face-visors 
which the Blues wore when they left 
the sheltered darkness of their metal 
cities. With that to protect her from 
the glare, she rode in the control 
cabin with the three mn. 

The colours of early spring were 
lush in the Arizona canyon. New 
leaves on the cottonwoods formed a 
delicate lacework against the walls of 
red rock. A blazing carpet of flowers 
spread on both sides of the rotting 
highway. Deer, rabbits, a host of 
small game were in the shadows 
along the creek bed; man and the en- 
croaching machines of his civilisation 
had “been gone for half a century, and 
the animals had reclaimed their 
world. 

CHAPTER TWO 

W ITHIN an hour the rubber- 
treaded truck reached the 
crumbling town of Flagstaff, on the 
plateau above the canyon. Jeff stop- 
ped the van in front of a market 
building which was still relatively in- 
tact. While the three men loaded 
cases of canned foods into the back 
of the truck. Sister Rakjak walked 
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disconsolate in the street debris. She 
was awed and a little frightened by 
the ruins — skeletal walls and broken 
roofs, gaunt against the bright blue 
sky; the glittering, jewel-like pattern 
of shattered glass on the streets. 

Jeff paused in the sun to mop the 
beads of sweat from his chest. Sister 
Rakjak moved toward him uneasily, 
her face troubled behind the red 
mask. “This destruction!” she whis- 
pered. “Are my people — did we — ” 
“Not your helio-disks, if that’s any 
consolation,’’ he replied. He picked 
up one of the bricks and scraped it 
with his finger. “This town wasn’t 
buped; you only destroyed the large 
cities. 1 here were probably riots here 
during the first panic, and after that 
the people ran away before your 
patrols caught them.” 

“Is it like this everywhere?” 

“Yes, wherever I’ve been.” 

“I’ve seen very little of your world. 
The. Brothers and I came less than a 
year ago; we spent all our time in 
the Temple of Gannon learning your 
language and your history.” 

His jaw hardened. “It’s different in 
the North. You haven’t set up any 
plantations for us there. We’ve re- 
built our city; we’ve learned how to 
make machines again, and — ” 

“That’s what we want you to do! 
Rebuild your civilisation sanely. 
We’ve used every technique we know 
to encourage it on the Plantations.” 
“And you've failed. You know 
why? Because you demand our sur- 
render first.” 

“To establish order, so we can 
teach — ” 

“When men become slaves, they 
die. The people on the Plantations 
work when you give the orders; you’ve 
beaten obedience into them. But 
that’s all you’ve done. The creative- 
ness — the thing that makes us human 
— is gone. On the Plantations our 
species is dying; the slaves just don’t 
have children, do they?” Jeff grinned 
savagely. “In the North, that’s differ- 
ent, too. Our population has doubled 
in five years; I’m not twenty-five. Sis- 
ter Rakjak, and already I have four 
sons.” 

“Sons to hate us; sons to make 
war against us some dayl” She 
twisted her thin, blue hands and her 
voice became husky with grief. “We 
came to help you; we came because 



otherwise you would have destroyed 
yourselves. That is the Way of Gan- 
non; I know it’s right; and yet — yet — ” 
She gestured emptily toward the 
rubble of the dead town. “We did 
this. What you say is right, too. I— - 
I can’t understand! How could a 
good thing bring so much evil?” 

Slim and Cass lugged a carton of 
odds and ends from the store and 
pushed it into the truck. “That’s about 
everything worth taking.” 

Jeff counted over the stores in the 
van. “A week’s supply,” he guessed. 
“Maybe two. We’ll head west from 
here, I think; we should be able to 
knock off a weapons train between 
here and the coast.” 

Sister Rakjak gripped Jeff’s arm 
with shaking fingers. “Is that why 
you came to the Southern Planta- 
tion?” 

“Of course.” He smiled mockingly. 
“Charming as it was, our meeting 
with you was entirely coincidental.” 
“Then — then you mean to fight 
back so soon?” When he made no 
reply, she turned slowly away from 
the three men, raising her masked 
face toward the sky. Beneath the 
visor her lips moved silently. She 
twisted her hands in supplication. Her 
body became rigid and tense. There 
was no sound except the distant chat- 
ter of birds, the capricious sighing of 
the spring wind. 

For a moment her voice was 
audible, , . for guidance, O Gan- 
non, a sign to guide me in the Way 
of Gannon . . .” 

Suddenly they heard the distant 
grinding of treaded wheels. Jeff climb- 
ed to the roof of the van, shielding 
his eyes to view the highway east of 
Flagstaff. “An eight-car train!” he 
cried. “Without a guard!” 

The men ran toward the road, their 
revolvers in their hands; they repeat- 
ed the manoeuver by which they had 
captured the first train, and it was 
equally effective a second time. 
Eagerly they tore open the van doors 
and inspected the cargo. Two of the 
eight trucks contained weapons, 
twenty thousand tiny, deadly fire-guns. 

They fastened the weapon cars be- 
hind their van, and in less than ten 
minutes the stolen train was headed 
north. Sister Rakjak again sat in the 
control cab with her captors. She de- 
liberately removed her red visor and 
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set it aside, squinting painfully 
against the glare. 

“I want to get , used to it,” she said 
softly. There was a strangely beauti- 
ful and withdrawn smile on her face: 
the calm compliance of raartydom. 

In three days the train was in the 
North country. The three men had 
no fuel-problem with the robot van. 
The turbines were driven by sealed 
fission cores, designed to power the 
truck for the life of the vehicle. 

They made camp the first night on 
the shore of a large, salt sea, near 
the site of a city which had been burn- 
ed five decades before by ehliodisks. 
The flat desert of charred dead 
ground, swept bare by the wind, 
shocked Sister Rakjak far less than 
the empty, decaying villages through 
which they passed. She strove dog- 
gedly to conform to the habits of her 
captors. She learned to subsist on their 
food; she removed her visor for lon- 
ger and longer periods at a time. By 
the second day angry heat blisters 
appeared on the blue skin of her face 
and hands. 

Yet she never complained, nor ex- 
pected sympathy. “It is the will of 
Gannon,” she repeated again and 
again, like a primitive incantation. 

“Don’t be a fool,” Jeff said to her 
one night. 

“I won’t permit myself to be dif- 
ferent,” she answered. By that time 
her lips were cracked and raw; it was 
obviously painful for her to talk. “I 
W'ant to live in your world as you do 
— face the hardships and the discom- 
forts we’ve brought to your people.” 

“Hardships hell! We’re used to the 
sun.” 

“I will be, too.” 

“Will that change anything for us?" 

“For me, Jeff.” She touched his 
hand gently and tried to smile. “When 
J feel as you feel, when my heart 
beats with yours — then I’ll be ready 
to teach you the Way of Gannon.” 

“We’ve been instructed in that 
rather thoroughly for the past fifty 
years.” 

“But the Gannon Way isn’t de- 
struction and hatred. That’s so terribly 
wrong. Gannon is goodness and 
power, an eternal understanding . . .” 
She continued to talk in her low, 
earnest voice. It was the same sanc- 
timonious proselyting be had heard 
from other Blues when he bad gone 
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with the Wise One to the metal cities 
to trade. But Sister Rakjak was sin- 
cere; she honestly believed the seman- 
tic cant. Jeff found himself pitying 
her, and pity sapped his hatred. Per- 
haps, in their own terms, the Blues 
actually meant what they said. It was 
the first time he had ever considered 
that, and the idea was very disturb- 
ing. It blasted a devastating rift of 
emptiness through the settled certainty 
of his convictions. 

Early on the third day Jeff drove 
the stolen train across the border of 
the Southern Plantation, following 
the dry bed of a canyon to avoid 
the paved highways. The border was 
rimmed with a closely-spaced chain 
of small metal cities, and the area be- 
tween them was regularly patrolled. 

At one time, the metal cities had 
been forts, marking the outer limits 
of the Blue invasion; in recent years 
they had become trade-cities, where 
the Unsubdued from the North were 
encouraged to bring their handi- 
work. 

Jeff the White had been half a 
dozen times to the trade cities in 
caravans led by the Wise One. In the 
beginning, when the forts had first 
been opened to trade, the Unsubdued 
had feared a trick. But the Wise One 
had insisted on organising the first 
caravans. He dressed the traders in 
homespun and moccasins. The gee- 
gaws they took to trade were crudely 
hand-made. The first trading began 
when Jeff was a boy; the same decep- 
tive pattern had been followed for 
more than a decade. 

And the ruse had worked. The 
caravans which went to the border 
forts four times a year were the only 
contact the Blues had with the rn- 
subdued in the North. The primitive 
trade goods and the poor homespun 
were the only data by which the 
Blues evaluated the strength of the 
Unsubdued — false data, deliberately 
contrived. Sister Rakjak would be the 
first Blue to see the truth. 

Jt was mid-afternoon before the 
weapons train ascended the pass into 
the valley. The trail snaked unmarked 
through windswept canyons, so twist- 
ed, so barren that no Blue patrol 
could have stumbled on it by chance. 
Twice Jeff fired his pistol in a pre- 
arranged pattern of shots to signal the 
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lookouts posted in the rocky waste- 
land. 



They crossed the crest suddenly, 
Below them lay a broad, flat valley, 
walled with snow-capped peaks. A 
stream wandered through the thick 
pine forest, becoming a narrow 
thread of dazzling silver in the far 
distance. A handful of scattered, one- 
room cabins were sheltered by the 
trees. Part of the forest had been 
cleared and converted to farmland 
But the valley itself was only a 
secondary, peripheral impression to 
the newcomer. The thing that caught 
Sister Rakjak’s attention first and 
caused her to gasp in surprise — or 
was it tear? — was the city in the heart 
ot the valley, an island of crisp, white 
buildings, gleaming like carved crystal 
in the afternoon sunlight 
“Home, left told her. 



She reached uncertainly for his 
hand ‘It isn’t — it isn’t exactly what 
1 expected ' 

Slim laughed numorlessly. “No 
you Blues think we’re savages.' 

“Not savages, Slim — poor, and mis- 
led. and — She shook' her head 

But we re wrong about that, too; I’ve 
been a fool ' 

. “h’? whai we wanted you to be 
lieve, Cass said, “until the plan was 
ready—' His voice trailed off and 
ror a mohient. no one spoke. 

Then Slim put in uneasily, “We 
know you -mean what you say, Sister 
Rakjak -about wanting to help us 
Maybe all the Blues do. For as long 
as we can remember waVe planned 
tor the time when we could start 
taking back what’s ours. Now that 
we’ve talked to you— well, it doesn’t 
seem :,uch a good idea, any more.’’ 
angrily at the controls 
and the train ground down into the 
^lley. ■ We have to talk to the Wise 
One, he decided: “there must be 
another Way out.” 

The train rolled along a broad 
grave! road past open fields. Sister 
Rakiak saw people working the farms 
and machines moving along the fur- 
rows oi pumping water into irriga 
tion ditches from the bank of the 
stream.- The machines were powered 
through flexible poles running on over- 
head wires When Jeff noticed her 
cariosity.- he explained, “Our machines 
—everything we have, even the build- 



ing blocks used in the city — are made 
from plastics.” 

“It’s a formula based on the soy 
bean,” Slim added; “the largest crop 
we grow in the valley.” 

“Here in the North,” Jeff went on, 

■ the resources of metal are extremely 
limited. We save all the iron to make 
guns and cartridge cases. Our only 
source of power is hydroelectricity— 
from the falls of the stream, at the 
other end of the valley — so our rnacb- 
ines must be driven by electricity.” 

“A miracle,” she said softly, her 
eyes on the sky. “You’ve dragged 
yourselves up from defeat to — ” 

‘This is no miracle. Sister Rakjak; 
we re the Unsubdued because we 
never accepted defeat.” 

“You’ve saved the culture of man 
exactly as it was?” 

“Without the slightest change. Sis- 
ter Rakjak; the Wise One insists on 
that. He reads to us from the old 
books and tells us the old stories, so 
we’ll always remember.” 

His last statement puzzled her. 
The Wise One reads to you? Can’t 
voj read the books for yourselves?” 
“We know how, of course,” Cass 
explained, “but we don’t have the 
paper to reprint the old books, and 
we’ve been able to save only single 
copies of most of them. If we all 
tried to read those copies, we’d wear 
them out and our children would have 
nothing.” 

The train turned a sharp corner in 
the road and the white city loomed 
abruptly above the pines. It stood 
on an artificial island, two feet above 
the soil. The island was an enormous 
sandwich of plastic disks and thick, 
fibrous insulation. A treaded bridge 
led from the gravel road to the street 
level of the city. 

Sister Rakjak trembled when she 
saw the insulation. “So you know 
that, too?” she asked. 

“How the helio-disks destroyed our 
cities?” Jeff nodded gravely. “We 
worked out the theory five years ago 
by watching the disks burn out swamp 
areas on the Plantations. - Until we 
knew that, it wasn’t safe to rebuild 
our city, and we lived id -the cabins. 

We discovered that certain small 
areas in the swamps ' always sur- 
vived, and they had ohe thing in 
coramoti:- a natural insulation of some 
sort.' That gave us the answer, of 
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course. The helio-disks create an 
induced heat by forming a closed 
circuit with the ground. If the cir- 
cuit couldn’t be completed, the helio- 
disks would be powerless.” 

“You’ve stolen our most powerful 
weapon.” 

“Not the weapon, Sister Rakjak; 
we’ve only devised a defence against 
it. We still want disks of our own.” 

Her lips quivered, but she lifted 
her head proudly. “I’m glad, Jeb. 
It makes us equals, and equals can 
always find a way to live together 
in peace.” 

What reply could he make? Her 
naive innocence left him feeling 
vaguely ashamed. 

The weapons train moved along a 
plastic-surfaced street, past the clean, 
white buildings toward the centre of 
the city. The walks were thronged. 
Some of the people stood on the kerb- 
ing to stare curiously at the enemy 
trucks. Sister Rakjak saw the faces 
of Negroes, Orientals, a handful of 
Polynesians scattered among the tall, 
weather-tanned people like Jeff. They 
were all similarly dressed. The men 
wore white, knee-length shorts and 
open-necked jackets. Some, like Jeff, 
were naked above the waist — hardy 
souls, for the spring air in the valley 
was still crisp with the chilly touch 
of winter. The women were simi- 
larly dressed, but in place of the 
jackets they substituted loose, bright- 
coloured blouses. 

And children were everywhere — 
scores of them; hundreds of them — 
playing in noisy droves; black-faced 
children and white and every con- 
ceivable gradation of colour between. 
Any dignity the city may have pos- 
sessed was lost in the genial, nursery- 
school atmosphere. Sister Rakjak saw 
crowded playgrounds everywhere. 
Letters wrought in plastic circled the 
open gates with the same legend, “Of 
Such as These.” 

Jeff explained, “It’s a religious quo- 
tation — corrupted a little by the Wise 
One. He had it cut over his cabin 
door when we went there to school.” 

In the heart of the city the plastic 
street circled a tiny park, twenty feet 
in diameter. Symmetrical beds of red 
tulips surrounded a circle of poles. 
From the top of each pole a different, 
bright-coloured flag fluttered in the 



wind: the old national flags of the 
earth preserved here in this island of 
freedom. 

CHAPTER THREE 

T he government building was be- 
yond the park. Jeff drove the 
captured train into the adjoining ar- 
mory. The turbines ground to a stop. 
Men swarmed around the vans, shout- 
ing their welcome and pounding the 
trucks in triumph. With laughter on 
their lips they reached up to help 
the three men out of the control cab. 

Then, ominously, the chattering 
voices fell silent. The men had seen 
Sister Rakjak. They backed slowly 
away as she slid from the van. Jeff 
looked into their faces, and he saw 
the familiar hatred. Sister Rakjak 
recognised it, too; she said gently, “I 
am not an enemy. I have come here 
as a friend, to help — ” 

“Prisoner?” someone in the crowd 
shot at Jeff. 

Jeff clenched his fists. If he ad- 
mitted he had taken her as a hostage, 
the men would be satisfied. But Sis- 
ter Rakjak would be imprisoned in 
one of the abandoned cabins; no one 
would care if she lived or died. 

Would Slim and Cass support him 
it he lied. He glanced at them un- 
certainly where they stood shuffling 
their moccasined feet against the 
plastic floor. In their eyes he saw 
agony of indecision, a mute appeal. 
What could they say! Jeff was the ex- 
plorer; he had commanded the raid; 
he must make the explanations. 

“What she says is true,” Jeff an- 
swered slowly. Cass and Slim nod- 
ded; their faces were relieved. “Of 
her own free will she has come to 
join us.” 

“A Blue?” someone shouted skep- 
tically. “She’s willing to become a 
valley woman?” 

“Yes.” Jeff’s voice dropped to a 
whisper. “I — 1 gave her the marriage 
offer.” Sister Rakjak looked at him 
with a puzzled expression; he avoided 
her eye and went on hastily, “If the 
Wise One consents, of course.” 
Almost immediately the tension re- 
laxed. One of the men abruptly shook 
Sister Rakjak’s hand. “Better get 
something for your face,” he advised 
with gruff friendliness. “You’ve had 
one hell of a sunburn, kid.” 
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“A salve might help," another ad- 
ded. He brought a tube of white 
grease from a first-aid box and spread 
it liberally on her blistered face. He 
looked at Jeff and his young face 
broke into an uneasy grin. “You 
know, she's not bad-looking; not bad 
at all. Maybe, when we take the bor- 
der forts. I’ll pick up a Blue for my- 
self.” 

As the armoury workers began to 
unload the fire-guns from the vans, 
Jeff and Cass and Slim walked with 
Sister Rakjak to the adjoining gov- 
ernment building. In her flaming 
scarlet gown Sister Rakjak couldn’t 
avoid being conspicuous. The adults 
on the street stared at her open- 
mouthed, with frank hatred. Children 
ran along beside her, peering at her 
curiously as they would have looked 
at a venomous reptile. 

Sister Rakjak, nearly blinded by 
the glare of the sunlight on the white 
buildings, clung fiercely to Jeff’s hand. 
“What’s the marriage offer?” she 
whispered. 

“You’re my wife. It’s the law; every 
valley woman — ” 

“But you said you were already 
married — with four sons!” 

“What does that have to do with 
it?” He frowned; her comment 
didn’t make sense. “Maybe you’d 
rather take Cass or Slim?” 

“1—1 don’t understand.” She 
glanced at the scores of flags flutter- 
ing above the park and shook her 
head. “You said you’d saved your old 
world, Jeff, just as it was.” 

“Every detail; everything that the 
Wise One reads to us from the old 
books.” 

They ascended two steps and Jeff 
pushed open a side door of the gov- 
ernment building. They entered a 
dark, dismally lit reception room. 
“The Wise One lives in the Council 
Hall,” Jeff said. 

“It’s so restfully dark!” she an- 
swered, with some surprise. “Like 
one of our own metal cities.” 

“The Wise One is very old — in his 
eighties — and he’s become a little ec- 
centric since we built the city. He 
probably won’t see us, but he’ll talk, 
of course.” 

T he three men and Sister Rakjak 
sat on a cushioned lounge facing 
a speaker-grid set in a blank wall. 



Slim pushed a switch and a small, 
red light glared in the gloom above 
the grid. After a short wait they 
heard the clear voice of the Wise 
One. Crisply the three men reported 
the success of their raid. 

“Twenty thousand fire-guns!" the 
Wise One exulted. “You have earned 
our gratitude. We’ll assemble the 
council to-morrow and decide our 
final plans; within a week well be 
ready to attack the border forts.” 
“Not so soon. Wise One,” Jeff pro- 
tested. “Perhaps — perhaps we should 
try something else first.” 

The voice became very persuasive. 
“You have more to report, Jeff?” 

“We brought back a stranger, a 
new woman for the valley.” 

“One of the ninnies from the 
Southern Plantation? We take only 
children, Jeff; you know the law!” 
“Sister Rakjak is a Blue.” 

The voice exploded in an angry 
hiss. “You brought one of the women 
here? Have you tost your mind?” 
“She’s a Saver of Gannon, Wise 
One; she told us — ” 

“The Savers are a pack of rattle- 
brained idiots!” 

“But what she say's makes sense, 
Wise One. In our own way, maybe 
we’re as wrong as the Blues are. If 
you’ll listen to her — ” 

“No!” The word was a scream, a 
cry of agony. “Not a Blue! She came 
here to divide us, to make us doubt 
ourselves; she’s the enemy, Jeff. Have 
you forgotten that? Condemn her; 
destroy her — ” 

“I gave her the marriage offer. She 
accepted. Wise One; she’s one of us.” 
Originally Jeff had not intended to lie 
to the Wise One; it was unthinkable. 
To the Unsubdued, the Wise One was 
a unified, complex symbol of govern- 
ment and religion. In the old days, 
when Jeff was growing up, the Wise 
One had been the only teacher the 
children had ever known. He taught 
them faith; he read them the old 
books; he arbitrated their quarrels, 
shared their childish pleasures. And 
subconsciously he had become a kind 
of god; infallible, just, gentle, and in- 
finitely wise. All that had changed 
since the city had been built four 
years ago. The Wise One had with- 
drawn into the government building, 
showing himself rarely in public. The 
new generation — Jeff’s four sons — 
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were taught by ordinary teachCTS, and 
to them ' the legend of the Wise One 
was little more than an amusing 
myth. But it still counted heavily with 
Jeff, and he was surprised that the 
lie came so easily. 

‘The marriage offer,” the Wise One 
repeated after a long hesitation. The 
agony was gone from his voice; the 
tone was without expression. “You 
know what that means, Jeff; the child- 
ren may be — ” 

“They will be the Unsubdued. 1 
ask nothing else.” 

“Take her, Jeff; the law applies.” 
For the first time the voice of the 
Wise One seemed old. ‘The council 
secretary will make the usual an- 
nouncement.” 

The red light above the grid wink 
ed out. The three men and Sister 
Rakjak left the reception room. It was 
late in the afternoon, then, and the 
sun was setting behind the dis- 
tant mountains. The white faces of the 
buildings were washed with pink light; 
long, blue shadows angled across the 
plastic streets. 

, The men separated. Jeff led Sistei 
Rakjak to a building not far from 
the park. They took a sliding incline 
to the third floor. Eagerly Jeff flung 
back one of the doors that opened 
from the corridor. Sister Rakjak’s first 
impression of the room was a pain- 
ful glare of brilliance, for the outer 
wall was transparent and the blood 
of the dying sun filled the room. 
Slowly she became aware of the 
furnishings, simply designed chPirs 
and lounges made in tinted plastic's. 
Music purred gently from a wall 
speaker. Far away she heard the gay 
chatter of children. 

“Angela!” Jeff called lustily. “Joan! 
Ruth!” 

A side door slid open. Three 
women ran smiling into the room. 
They embraced leff simultaneously, 
crying their pleasure. Four small 
boys crowded at their heels, shouting 
shrilly. Then one of them saw Sister 
Rakjak. 

“A Blue!” he screamed. And the 
other children took up the name, 
“Daddy’s brought home a Blue!” 

The three women and their sons 
Were abruptly quiet. Jeff smiled awk- 
wardly. “Sister Rakjak, my wives— 
and our Sons.” 



■ She said huskily, “Don’t be fright- 
ened, please.” ‘ 

“Whoi’s scared?” one of the boys 
demanded; “Someday we’re going to 
kill all the Blues.” It was the clear 
voice of hatred. 

Sister Rakjak shrank toward Jeff. 
He picked up the child, spanking him 
playfully. “Sister Rakjak is one of 
us,” he said evenly, “a valley woman. 
Never forget that.” 

The youngest child tugged at his 
mother’s shorts. “Are we going to 
have a Blue mommy, too?” 

“Certainly not!” the woman whose 
name was Angela responded quickly, 
pulling the chi’ i into her arms. When 
Jeff didn’t immediately echo the 
denial, ' she looked at him with a 
frown. “Or are we, Jeff?” 

The music coming from the wall 
speaker faded, and they heard the 
voice of the council secretary, “A 
Blue has come to live among us. Sis- 
ter Rakjak by name. Jeff the White, 
of the regular explorer corps, claims 
citizenship for her by marriage; the 
law must not be violated. You are 
urged to receive her as a friend, to 
think of her as one of us, one of the 
Unsubdued. This is the official ruling 
of the Wise One.” 

The music faded in again. Jeff 
stood looking at his wives; their faces 
were impassive. He lifted his shoul- 
ders helplessly. “What else could 1 
do? Let them condemn her to the 
cabins?” 

Angela smiled. “No Jeff, of course 
you couldn’t.” 

Joan bit her lip doubtfully. “But 
is she compatible, Jeff?” 

“We had no time to take the tests. 
She talks the way we do; she believes 
h: the sort of thing we do; that’s 
what counts.’” 

Their doubts were resolved. The 
three women moved toward Sister 
Rakjak simultaneously. Ruth said, 
with throaty ' sympathy, “You poor 
dear! You must have had a miser- 
able time on the road.” 

Joan added, “I’ve a skin balm I 
use fof the children; it’ll do wonders 
for your face.’’ 

Arid Angela said, “I know yOu want 
to get out of that ugly thing you’re 
wearing and put on something more 
comfortable. .My supplementary out- 
fit ought' to do.” 

The women led the bewildered Sis- 
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ter of Gannon through the side door. 
Jeff followed, stripping off his cart- 
ridge belts and his dusty homespun. 
“Give me half an hour to clean up 
and play with the kids,” he called 
after them. “Then let’s eat.” 

Like every dwelling unit in the 
city, Jeff’s apartment consisted basic- 
ally of only two rooms — the formal, 
glass-walled room, and a much larger 
room for family living. The family 
room was primarily a nursery, clut- 
tered with toys. A bathing tank, 
four feet deep and twelve square, was 
built in the centre of the room. Sleep- 
ing alcoves against three walls were 
partly partitioned by plastic curtains. 
The outer wall of the family room was 
again transparent; a door opened on 
a toy-crowded balcony overlooking 
the street. 

The women took Sister Rakjak into 
one of the alcoves. Jeff' plunged naked 
into the clear, cold water of the pool. 
As they always did, his sons pulled 
off their white trunks and played in 
the W'ater with him. The enjoyment 
of his children was the most satisfy- 
ing pleasure in Jeff’s life. Now, as he 
ran through the usual games with his 
sons, he told them the story of his 
raid on the Southern Plantation. He 
dressed instinctively in epic clothes, 
because the delight of childhood was 
closely identical with his own. 

When Jeff had finished his tale, 
Chris, the oldest child, said with starry 
eyes, “1 hope 1 can be as brave as 
you are when it’s time for me to raid 
the Plantations.” 

Jeff slipped his arm around the 
boy’s wet shoulder. “Perhaps, Chris, 
we won’t be making any raids then.” 

“But — but what else is there?” 

“A million things; more work than 
any of us can ever finish. We’ve a 
world to rebuild, thousands of cities 
like this one.” 

“Yes, after we drive out the Blues.” 

“We may not have to — ” 

“You mean surrender?” 

“Sister Rakjak calls it understand- 
ing.” 

The boy pursed his lips. "Are the 
Blues all like her. Dad? She doesn’t 
seem so awful.” 

“They’re people, just as we are; 
some good, some bad.” 

“There can’t he any good ones; 
they destroyed our world!” 



“Not ours, Chris; we’ve kept |t 
just as it was. No one can oes^O^ 
our world, unless we do it ourselves." 

“We’re the Unsubdued,” the boy 
echoed. “I never thought of it like 
that, Dad. It makes things kind of— 
kind of different.” 

Jeff’s mind sang with hope. If be 
could eventually persuade Chris to 
understand, he could others, too. Jeff 
valued Chris’ opinion highly. There 
was a difference of not quite fifteen 
years in their ages, and as time pas- 
sed that counted less and less. 

The three women brought Sister 
Rakjak out of the alcove and led her 
toward the pool. When she saw Jeff 
and the children, she gasped and hid 
modestly behind the partition. 

“What’s eating her?” Chris asked. 
“Damned if I know.” 

“Do you suppose the Blues don’t 
bathe. Dad?” 

Jeff considered that, but shook his 
head. “Perhaps they’re afraid of cold 
water.” 

He pulled himself out of the pool 
and stood drying himself in the hot 
light of the sun lamps. The four boys 
imitated him exactly, shifting their 
positions every time he did his, flex- 
ing the same muscles. While Jeff ran 
a comb through his unruly crown of 
platinum hair, Ruth slipped out of the 
alcove and put her arm around his 
shoulder, drawing his ear close to her 
lips. Her face was convulsed w'ith ir- 
repressible amusement. 

“The Blue needs a bath,” she whis- 
pered, “but she’s too shy to use the 
pool while you’re here— not unless 
you put something on.” 

“Clothes in the water? It’s a waste 
of material; what good would it do?” 
“It seems to be one of their cus- 
toms — something to do with moral 
values. She tried to explain it, but I 
don’t understand it either. She’s a 
stranger, Jeff, and at the beginning 1 
think we ought to humour her 
whims.” She brushed his cheek with 
her lips. “Put on your house-trunks 
and wait for us in the other room.” 
He laughed uproariously. 

“We’ve been talking to her, Jeff. 
It’s going to work out, I think; she’ll 
be compatible. Give her time to get 
used to our ways. You know, she’s 
quite a pretty little thing, isn’t she?” 
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J EFF took the boys and went into 
the formal room. When his wives 
joined them, they took the sliding in- 
cline to the dining room on the lower 
floor of the apartment building. The 
room was crowded, seething with 
noise. A mob of children were play- 
ing on the slides and swings and 
teeter-totter at one end of the room, 
while a wife from each family work- 
ed at one of the electric ranges lined 
against the back wall. Other women 
prepared the tables, or tended the 
very smallest children. The din was 
like the roar of a storm wind, but no 
one seemed to mind it. 

Sister Rakjak clung to Jeffs hand. 
She tried to talk to him, but her 
timid little voice was a tenuous grace 
note lost in the thundering pande- 
monium. At intervals every adult in 
the room made a point of speaking 
to her. Their faces were friendly; 
their handclasps were warm and 
vigorous. They had all heard the an- 
nouncement of the council secretary, 
and they were indicating their accep- 
tance of the ruling. 

“You’re one of us, now.” Jeff cried 
in her ear, grinning broadly. He put 
his arm around her shoulders and 
drew her close. She was trembling, 
and that puzzled him. Why should she 
be afraid here, in the fellowship of 
the dining room? 

Gradually the noise decreased as 
the various tables were spread and 
the different sets of children were cal- 
led away from the play area. Then, 
after a fashion. Sister Rakjak was 
able to make herself heard. “Do you 
always eat like this, Jeff? In such con- 
fusion?” 

‘There’s nothing confusing about 
this!” 

“In our cities we have separate 
dining rooms, in our own homes.” 

He was shocked. “But that’s bar- 
baric, Sister Rakjak! The meal hour 
is the most important time of the day 
for children. They must feel relaxed; 
they must have companionship; they 
must — ” 

“You go through all this for 
them?” 

“Naturally; we’re a civilised 
people.” 

“In a common dining room like this, 
how in the world do you work out 
the cost of the food? Who pays for 
what?” 



“All the food belongs to all of us. 
It’s a necessity, like air; you don’t 
pay money for that. Luxuries, yes — 
an extra blouse, the furniture in your 
apartment, or a pool like the one 1 
bought for my family room.” 

“And this is your old world, Jeff, 
exactly as it used to be?” 

“To the last detail. Why do you 
keep harping on that? It should be 
obvious by this time.” 

Angela brought platters of steak 
to the table. With a whoop of animal 
joy the four boys leaped into their 
chairs. They began to wolf their food 
the way Jeff had on the road. Only 
Chris had any semblance of restraint 
which might remotely be defined as 
manners. The three women smiled 
when they noticed Sister Rakjak’s 
pained expression. 

“We bother very little about ap- 
pearances,” Ruth said. “A happy meal 
hour is so much more important to 
the children.” 

CHAPTER FOUR 

S ISTER RAKJAK toyed dejectedly 
with her steak. She had taught her- 
self to eat their canned vegetables 
without flinching; but she could not 
adjust to meats. And there was noth- 
ing else on the table. Jeff smiled en- 
couragingly. “Try the steak.” 

Unwillingly she cut a small piece, 
and when it touched her lips she did 
not feel the usual nausea. 

“I thought it would be all right," 
Jeff said. “It isn’t really meat. Sister 
Rakjak— just another chemical com- 
pound we've developed from the soy 
bean; we’ve never been able to raise 
cattle very satisfactorily in our val- 
ley.” 

When the meal was finished Jean 
and Ruth cleared the table by scoop- 
ing all the plastic plates, platters and 
flatware into waste containers. Sister 
Rakjak was disturbed by such need- 
less destruction, until Jeff told her 
that the discards would be reduced 
to a chemical compound and repro- 
cessed into dinnerware. 

Ruth and Angela joined other wives 
in a game of cards. Chris went to play 
with the older children; in the play 
area they were putting on an im- 
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promptu drama for an audience of 
fathers. Joan herded the three youn- 
ger boys up to bed. Jeff and Sister 
Rakjak followed them up the sliding 
incline to his apartment. 

“The others will leave us the for- 
mal room tonight,” he told her as 
he shut the outer door. “It’s the cus- 
tom when a man takes a new wife.” 
“It’s done so easily, Jeff? Without 
a ceremony, without my consent^ — ” 
“Our marriage was legalised when 
I made the announcement to the Wise 
One.” 

“You never asked me, Jeff.” 

“There was no time. 1 had to lie; 
it was the only thing 1 could think 
of to save you from the cabins.” 

“You might have said you love 
me.” 

“You’re a woman; I’m a man; 
we’re undoubtedly compatible: that’s 
love, isn’t it?” 

“You have three other wives; do 
you mean to tell me you love them 
too, in the same way?” 

“Of course. There’s nothing unusual 
about that. I married Angela when 
we were still kids in school; the com- 
patibility placement tests gave me 
Joan and Ruth later. That’s the way 
we’ve always done it; it’s the law. All 
women want a home and children of 
their own. It just happens that we’ve 
taken more girls than boys from the 
Plantations; the valley women out- 
number the men about three to one. 
so every man has three wives.” 

He stood with his back to the trans- 
parent wall, his broad shoulders sil- 
houetted against the moonlit sky. 
His voice was sharp with exaspera- 
tion. Why did she ask such inane 
questions? Surely the Blues must have 
a similar arrangement. He added 
angrily, “It’s always been a custom 
among men.” 

“No, Jeff. When the Blues invad- 
ed your world, your marriage cus- 
toms were much like ours; and they 
were, to an extent, responsible for the 
neurotic maladjustments of your 
world. Plural marriage was a 
crime; and if you and Angela had 
even considered marriage as school- 
children, you’d have been punished.” 
“The Wise One has read us the old 
books; 1 know what it was like.” He 
came and sat on the lounge beside 
her, reaching for her hand. “You’re 



lying. Sister Rakjak. Not deliberately, 
of course; you simply have your facts 
wrong.” 

Her next question confused him 
completely; it seemed to bear no 
relation to the others. “Jeff, do you 
know that one of your wives is 
coloured?” 

“Ruth? Of course; she s black- 
skinned, the way you’re a Blue.” 

“But you’re married to her! ’ 

“And why shouldn’t 1 be? We hit 
the top correlation bracket on the 
compatibility tests.” 

Sister Rakjak turned toward him, 
her eyes glowing. “You have made 
over your world, Jeff: everything the 
Blues came to do for you. There no 
reason, now, for you to hate us. 

He drew her gently into his arms. 
As her lips touched his, she whisper- 
ed, “Understanding— that’s all we 
need, Jeff; if your Wise One would 
only listen to me — ” The whisper be- 
came a sigh. 

T he four boys tumbled Jeff awake 
at the first light of dawn. In play- 
ful anger he pursued them around the 
family room. Screaming with flight, 
they tossed a barrage of cushions at 
him. He caught his sons, one by one, 
and flung them into the bathing tank. 
Jeff splashed in the water with them 
until Joan came to the side of the 
tank and said, “Out, you kids! And 
that means you, too, Jeff. Time to 
give your mommies a chance.” 

As Jeff slid over the wall of the 
tank, she added, “For the first week 
or so, I don’t believe we ought to 
assign Sister Rakjak any community 
duties; let her visit in the city for a 
while and get better acquainted. ’ 
“Good idea. What kind of work do 
you think she’ll do?” 

“It’ll have to be inside, because of 
the sun. She might make a good 
teacher, Jeff; she seems to hit it off 
all right with our kids.” 

Jeff and his sons lay under the sun 
lamps while the women bathed. He 
was pleased when he saw Sister Rak- 
jak join the others. Then, slowly, his 
warm sense of well-being departed, 
as he remembered what she had said 
to him the night before. If the old 
world had not been preserved here in 
the valley, what had happened? Jeff 
did not doubt that what he had was 
good; but if this wasn’t the old cul- 
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ture of man, what was it? The people 
in the valley thought they had saved 
everything, even to the detail of the 
national flags which htAig over the 
park— though what they had been 
used for no one quite knew. This was 
certainly what the Wise One read 
them from the old books; and the 
Wise One could have lied; but why? 
could actually remember the inva- 
sion of the Blues. Conceivably the 
Wise One could have lied; but why? 
What possible reason could he have 
had for making the people in the 
valley believe a myth? He had taught 
them to fight to defend their culture; 
yet if Sister Rakjak spoke the truth 
that culture was already dead. 

As Jeff and his family left the 
apartment to go to breakfast, the wall 
speaker in the formal room chattered 
suddenly with the voice of the council 
secretary announcing the morning ses- 
sion of the council. At the same time 
the council summoned all regular 
raiders manoeuvres in the lower val- 
ley. 

J EFF was in the regular service, 
with the rank of explorer. He 
had hoped to have a week’s leave after 
the raid on the Southern Plantation, 
but the reason for the emergency 
order was obvious: the council would 
use the new fire-guns to make an im- 
mediate attack on the border forts and 
the men had to be ready. 

Jeff walked, after breakfast, to the 
lower valley, where the ten thousand 
regulars were assembling in a clearing 
beside the stream. The commander of 
the corps explained that the maneou- 
vres had been scheduled to give the 
men experience in handling the new 
guns. The traditional plan would fol- 
low. Three hundred caravans would 
penertate the border forts at the same 
time, as traders from the north; they 
were to take the defences by surprise. 

“We will show no mercy.” The 
commander read off the long-estab- 
lished general orders without feeling. 
“We will give no quarter. When our 
attack is finished, let no Blue remain 
alive, let no fort remain standing.” 
As an explorer, Jeff commanded a 
caravan, but his authority had a 
logical rather than a disciplinary basis. 
His rank meant that he had had 
considerable experience with indivi- 
dual raids on the Plantations; he knew 



the roads and he knew the Blues. The 
commander of the corps, speaking for 
the council or the Wise One, issued 
the general orders; each caravan exe- 
cuted them as it saw fit. If Jeff sug- 
gested a plan of attack which the 
majority of the men under him con- 
sidered foolish, they ignored it. No 
man in the valley would have under- 
stood any other form of authority- 
Jeff issued the fire-guns to the men 
in his caravan. When he considered 
them sufficiently acquainted with the 
firing mechanism, he called a rest 
halt. A handful of the men still 
laboured with the new weapons; the 
others dropped on the soft meadow 
grass, relaxing in the sun. 

Cass and Slim joined Jeff. They 
wanted to talk, but they seemed awk- 
ward and tongue-tied. After half a 
dozen false starts, they made them- 
selves clear enough for Jeff to get the 
point. He threw back his head and 
laughed. “Of course it went all right; 
Sister Rakjak’ll make a damn' fine 
wife.” 

“We’ve been thinking, Jeff — and 
tafking to the men about it, too. Sis- 
ter Rakjak fits in; some of the other 
Blues might, too.” 

Cass added, “Like she says, Jeff: 
maybe all we have to do is make 
them understand us.” 

Jeff asked thoughtfully, “How do 
the men feel about it?” 

“It makes sense; why start a war 
if you don’t have to?” 

“The war: that's what bothers us," 
Slim admitted. “It’s one thing to raid 
the Plantations, The Blues are used 
to that. But what happens when we 
knock out the border forts? The Blues 
still hold all the cards; if they want 
to, they can w'ipe us out.” 

“If the Blues are like Sister Rak- 
jak, if they really came here to help 
us — ” Cass shrugged his shoulders ex- 
pressively. “Sure, I know they destroy- 
ed our world — or tried to. But they 
haven’t won. The Plantations have 
failed; they’re about ready to admit 
it.” 

“Why should we go down 
to the forts and slaughter all the 
Blues we can lay our hands on?” 
Slim asked. “Why not take prisoners 
instead? The men think it’s a good 
idea. Bring them here. It’s a reason- 
able guess a good many of them will 
react the way Sister Rakjak has; 
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they’ll see we’ve saved the world 
they came to destroy, and nothing 
short of annihilation will change us. 
Then we could send theni back to 
their own people; we might get a 
treaty out of the deal.” 

“Send back a band of converts,' 
Jeff repeated softly; “the way of man 
instead of the Way of Gannon.” He 
stood up, his face bright vyith sud- 
den hope. “I’ll ask permission to pre- 
sent your plan to the couincil; they’ll 
have to change the general orders be- 
fore we send out the caravans.” 

A S soon as the manoeuvres came to 
an end, in mid-afternOon, Jeff 
hurried bacV to the city. The council 
session had ended for the day, but 
he filed a request for a hearing and 
the secretary assigned him the open- 
ing hour of the morning session. In 
theory any citizen could address the 
council, just as every citizen was con 
sidered a member of it. But for prac- 
tical purposes, as the population of 
the valley had grown, the council 
was limited to elected representatives, 
and petitioners to individuals who 
could represent well-defined groups 
As an explorer, it was Jeff’s respon- 
sibility to speak for any of his men 
who had a valid request to make ol 
the council. In this case he would be 
speaking for himself as well. He knew 
the scheme suggested by Slim and 
Cass would work; it was logical. He 
had no doubt that the council would 
accept ft. 

Sister Rakjak met him as he return 
ed to his apartment, with an enthu- 
siasm to match his own. “I’ve been 
everywhere in the city, Jeff; I’ve seen 
it all. It’s magnificent what you’ve 
done.” 

He touched the blisters on her face 
gently. “They look a little better. 1 
think.” 

“Jeff, do you understand what fm 
saying?, You’ve completely rebuilt 
your culture. You’ve kept everything 
worth saving, and junked the rest — 
all the neurotic inconsistency, all the 
prejudice, all the national hatreds. "To- ' 
day 1 met Chinese and Negroes and 
Whites all living together and work 
ing together in harmony.” , 

“All men are brothers; we’ve al- 
ways believed that.”, 

“How can I make if clear to you? 
This is what your old world be- 



lieved in, yes — but not what it prac- 
tised. You used the same words, then, 
but they meant nothing. Jeff, your 
people have no reason to live in iso- 
lation any longer; you musn’t begin 
the old war again now!” She caught 
his hand eagerly. “Could I talk to the 
Wise One?” 

“Any citizen has that privilege.” 

“I want to explain to him how the 
Blues feel. We could send them, an 
ambassador, or invite one here — any- 
thing, Jeff, but war. We’ve everything 
to lose and nothing to gain.” 

“It might be a good idea, but don’t 
•count too much on the Wise One. He’s 
very old, Sister Rakjak; it’s difficult 
for him to change the way he’s 
thought since the invasion.. I’ll walk 
up to the government house with you 
after dinner; we’ll see what we can 
do.” 

J EFF’S vague misgivings vyere 
thoroughly justified. When they' sat 
in the dismal reception room facing 
the speaker grid and the glowing red 
light, the Wise One refused to listen 
to her. “I will talk to no Blue,” he 
said tonelessly. “Under the law, Sis- 
ter Rakjak, you have qualified for 
citizenship; be content with that.” The 
light went out. 

“It’s so foolish, Jeff!” Sister Rakjak 
said when they were outside again. 
‘He’s thinking with his prejudices — 
the kind of warped logic your world 
used to use.” 

“That’s natural, 1 suppose; he’s the 
only living survivor.” 

“Have you ever known any 
others?” 

“No, they all died in the first five 
years after they came to the valley. 
Only their children were left, and the 
Wise One had to be mother and 
father to them all.” 

“Isn’t that soniething of a coinci- 
dence, that every adult should have 
died?” 

“Their lives were hard; they had 
nothing when they came here.” 

“But the children lived,” she re- 
peated thoughtfully, “and the Wise 
One brought them up, teaching them 
what he chose and— and literally 
creating , a new world. How many 
children were there, Jeff?” 

“Nearly a hundred.” 

“There must be a hundred thousand 
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people in the valley novt'. How could 
so few — ” 

“Later on we brought in recruits 
when we raided the Plantations. Al- 
ways children; the Wise One wouldn’t 
permit us to kidnap adults. We’ve 
sent explorers to all the Plantations, 
even as far away as Europe and 
Africa. The Wise One wanted us to 
know every part of our planet, be- 
cause someday we’d reconquer it.” 
“He’s done all this — and still won’t 
listen to me; it just doesn’t make 
sense.” 

“Ever since the city was built, he’s 
been eccentric; I told you that.” 

“Did something happen to him 
then, Jelf?” 

“Nothing out of the ordinary, for 
an old man. He was taken sick on a 
trading expedition to the border forts. 
Rheumatism, maybe, or a heart at- 
tack; we’ve never known. He came 
back to the valley in a closed litter 
and shut himself up in the govern- 
ment building. We haven’t seen him 
r.ore than half a dozen times since. 
He even had a shuttered gallery built 
in the council hall so he could at- 
tend sessions without being seen.” 
“It’s obviously senility. Jeff, would 
you let an old man who’s lost his 
ability to think drive you to war?” 
“He won’t. The council gives the 
orders — and I have permission to ad- 
dress them in the morning.” 

Jeff counted on that. The repre- 
sentatives in the council were logical 
men. True, the Wise One was tech- 
nically the presiding officer, with veto 
authority. But not in Jeff’s lifetime 
had he actually intervened to change 
a council ruling. 

CHAPTER V 

I MMEDIATELY after the opening 
of the morning session, Jeff the 
White presented his petition to the 
governing body. He spoke from the 
rostrum; above him hung the latticed 
gallery of the Wise One. No one in 
the hall was ever sure whether the 
Wise One was present or not; the 
hanging box, like the man himself, 
had become a symbol for power, re- 
mote and silent and forever infallible. 

The council received Jeff’s propos- 
ed change in the general orders with 
overwhelming approval; he realised 
that at once. They had been reluc- 



tant to give the orders which might 
begin a new war with the Blues. They 
were as eager as Jeff to find a saner 
solution. When the vote was taken, 
it was unanimous. 

Jeff left the rostrum and walked 
toward the exit hall. Behind him he 
heard the muffled banging of a gavel 
and, from the shuttered gallery, the 
angry voice of the Wis. One. “The 
ruling is vetoed; we will attack the 
border forts according to the plan.” 
For a moment the representatives 
sat in stunned silence; then a dozen 
men began talking at once. The hid- 
den gavel banged them to order. A 
woman arose and faced her fellow 
delegates. “The Wise One has ex- 
pressed his opinion — the opinion of 
a man we love and respect, but still 
the opinion of one man; I propose 
that we vote again on the same peti- 
tion.” 

From the balcony the Wise One 
cried, “My authority is final!” 

The woman answered, “We govern 
ourselves; you have taught us that.” 
A delegate seconded her motion. 
“We cannot discard ihe plan,” the 
Wise One pleaded with them. “We 
have worked for this hour all our 
lives — ^for the time when men will 
defeat the Blues in battle. After that 
make peace with them, yes; on our 
terms, proudly, as conquerors, with 
a culture the Blues have been unable 
to destroy. What else will give us 
equality? The man who asks us to 
• rrender the plan — ” 

“He asks only a minor change,” 
the woman corrected him firmly; “an 
elimination of needless brutality.” 
“This man, Jeff the White, has mar- 
ried a Blue. How can we know the 
lies she has told him? Why has she 
come to the valley? To spy on us? 
To undermine our spirit?” 

“That isn’t the issue; we lose noth- 
ing by taking prisoners of war.” 

“The council has never been divided 
on an important issue. I ask you now 
to call a recess before you vote again. 
Wait until to-morrow; give yourselves 
time to think.” 

The representatives agreed to that. 
Slowly they moved out of their seats. 
A number of them milled around 
Jeff, asking him about his Blue wife. 
He invited them to talk to her for 
themselves, and more than three- 
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lourths of the council went with him. 
They met Sister Rakjak in the dining- 
room of Jeff’s apartment building. She 
was anxious to talk to them and her 
sincerity impressed them all. 

As the meeting broke up, a mes- 
senger brought her a note. She tore 
it open and her face lit with pleasure. 

“From the Wise One, Jeff; he says 
he’ll see me.” 

“Want me to go along?” 

She glanced at the note. “I’m to 
come alone.” 

T en minutes after she had left, the 
wall-speakers throughout the city 
hummed with the voice of the coun- 
cil secretary. On orders from the 
Wise One, all regular raiders were 
called to caravan stations. Jeff trudg- 
ed to the assembly field above the 
city. The emergency orders disturb- 
ed him; it could only mean that the 
attack on the forts had been launched. 

The council was not in session; the 
Wise One, then, had given the order 
and the general plan would be fol- 
lowed because the council had not 
voted for the change. Was this the 
pettish senility of a stubbork old man? 
Would the Wise One risk losing 
everything he had built simply to 
have his own way? 

The commander made an explana- 
tion of sorts: an explorer reported that 
the Blue patrols in the border forts 
were being changed. This was the 
ideal moment to strike, before the 
new men learned the potential dan- 
gers of the border. But who was the 
explorer? When had he come back 
to the valley? Who had seen him 
but the Wise One? 

Another lie? How many times be- 
fore this had the Wise One lied? How 
often had he maneuvered them all, 
like docile children? Children! The 
word rang bitterly in Jeff’s mind. The 
Wise One had made himself the great, 
all-knowing father; they were all his 
children, in a sense; this was his 
world, created with children he had 
reared. 

Were the old books lies, too? Sis- 
ter Rakjak had told Jeff the truth: 
the valley had not preserved the old 
world. They had saved nothing; this 
had all been created by the Wise One. 
That seemed self-evident. Jeff was 



surprised at his own calm acceptance 
of the situation. He felt neither bit- 
terness nor resentment. This culture, 
made by the Wise One, fabrica" 'd 
from falsehood, was a world worth 
fighting for; no sane man would lift 
a finger to restore the old chaos. 

Within an hour three hundred cara- 
vans were moving out of the valley 
toward the pass. They departed in 
such haste the men were not given 
the traditional leave-hour with their 
wives. The raiders wore the custom- 
ary homespun and moccasins; but 
beneath their cartridge belts were 
concealed clips of stolen fire- 
guns. They rode bedraggled, 
shaggy ponies, raised in the valley 
and kept more or less untamed. An 
explorer was expected to raid a Plan- 
tation on foot, or by means of any 
transportation he had the initiative 
to improvise on the trail; but the wild- 
maned ponies were considered a neces- 
sary part of the costuming for a cara- 
van. 

They made camp the first night on 
the arid, windy plain at the foot of 
the pass — a motley army of thirty 
thousand men. For another day they 
would march together, before break- 
ing up into three hundred separate 
units, each destined for one of the 
chain of border trading cities. That 
was the long-established strategy of 
the plan, to strike simultaneously 
against the entire border. It would 
have the maximum psychological 
effect upon the Blues; it would con- 
vince them that the Unsubdued were 
stronger than they actually were. 

This was the climactic hour of their 
lives, the decisive crisis in their civil- 
sation. They had every assurance that 
they would win, at least in the initial 
attack. The men should have been 
boisterous with anticipation, raucous 
as they sat in caravan groups around 
their campfires. But the army was 
silent, seething with a muttered un- 
rest. 

Every man knew what had happen- 
ed that morning in the council; the 
city speakers, as always, had carried 
a summary of the proceedings. To 
each of the men Jeff’s proposal had 
seemed entirely sane and logical. Yet 
they were moving on the forts now 
under the original orders to burn and 
slaughter. 
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T he commander called a meeting 
of the caravan leaders. . The three 
hundred men met around a campfire 
built in the mouth of a canyon. The 
towering walls of jumbled rock pro- 
tected them from the wind and made 
j it easier for individual voices to be 
heard. 

“The council does not expect us to 
follow orders blindly,” tbe comman- 
der agreed, after listening to the peti- 
tions of half a dozen explorers. “We 
govern ourselves. We roust act unani- 
mously on a clear majority decision, 
of course; and in this case it is en- 
tirely evident what the council intend> 
The actual vote is a .matter of form 
They’ll send a messenger with new 
orders as soon as they convene to- 
morrow morning. Go back and tell 
your men that.” 

Someone demanded, “What happens 
if the Wise One uses the veto again?” 
“No one man has' the right to set 
himself up as the law.” 

“We’ve always said the Wise One 
was infallible; when we’ve had a prob- 
lem we couldn’t solve, we’ve run to 
him for help.” 

“And he taught us to depend upon 
burselves. He is an old man, now. 
and his mind is infirm. Naturally 
we shall always respect him for what 
he has done. But this is our world, 
not his alone; it’s up to us to run it 
our Way. If the council messenger 
doesn’t reach us before nightfall to- 
morrow, we’ll take a vote among 
ourselves and act upon that decision.” 
The voice of the commander was crisp 
and calmly reasonable. It would not 
have occurred to him to resort to 
bombast, nor to the men to expect it. 
Only subconsciously was Jeff aware 
that his commander had proclaimed 
a revolution; an army in the field was 
to deternrine the validity of orders 
under which it marched. 

The leaders carried the promise 
back to their caravans and the un- 
rest- dwindled. The camp relaxed; 
here and there groups of men began 
to sing. 

A T dawn the army began, to move 
south again. Three hours, later 
they saw the spiraling cloud of an 
approaching horseman behind them. 
The long, ragged line pf caravans 



ground to a stop. Sporadic cheering 
swept the men. Surely this was the 
messenger from the council, bringing 
them saner orders. 

But they were wrong. It was Joan, 
as soon as Jeff recognised his , wife, 
he jabbed his mocassined heels into 
the flanks of his pony and rode out 
to meet her. Her face was . drawn 
with fatigue, grey with the shadow of 
an incomprehensible fear. “You must 
come home, Jeff!” she rasped. “Your 
new wife — ” 

■‘Calm down, Joan; rest a minute 
and get your breath.” , , 

She swayed in the saddle,, but with 
an .Sort she controlled her voice. 
“Sister Rakjak went to see th? Wise 
One yesterday; she never came home. 
AH last night we worried, but what 
could we do? We kept saying to our- 
selves nothing could happen to her, 
not in' the government house. Then 
—then this morning—’' 

“Yes? Tell me!” 

W HEN the council met. Sister 
Rakjak spoke to them from the 
Wise One’s box. The shutters were 
open; everyone saw her She said she 
had lied — to you, to the delegates 
when they talked to her. to all of us. 
She was sorry, now, and she wanted 
to make amends. She said we had 
to carry out the plan, just as we had 
made it; she told the council the Blues 
had sent her here to divide us. to 
weaken us, to — ” 

“That’s impossible She couldn’t 
have been sent. She was on her way 
to the Plantation; this is nothing tbe 
Blues could have arranged” 

“Even the council knows that, Jeff; 
she’s lying now, for some reason. 
Something has happened to her! but 
no one’s allowed to see her., You 
have to get her out of the government 
house; they’ll release her to you, Jeff. 
You’re her hmsband: it’s the , law.” 
“Has the council voted?’ 

“They would have, but the Wise 
One asked for another recess— this 
time so they could consider what Sis- 
ter Rakjak said. She’s goih^ to be 
in his box again this afternoon.’' 

Jeff clenched his jaw; the muscles 
in his face hardened. “She is like 
hell!” 
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J EFF cantefeJ back to his caravan. 

After a brief explanation, he put 
Slim and Cass jointly in charge, and 
took a fresh mount for Joan. No 
more formal a leave-taking was ex- 
pected of him; to every man the affairs 
of his family took precedence over all 
other things. 

Jeff and his wife followed the twist- 
ing trail back to the valley. Two 
people, unencumbered, could travel 
far more rapidly than a host of thirty 
thousand men. Within four hours 
Jeff and Joan clattered across the 
treaded bridge into the white city. 

He left his wife at his apartment, 
and sprinted across the flag-ornament- 
ed park toward the government builcl- 
ing. The outer doors of the council 
halt were open for the convenience 
of a throng gathered on the plastic- 
surfaced street. Jeff shouldered his 
way into the building. 

From the back of the crowded hall 
he saw his Blue wife in the gallery 
of the Wise One. The shutters were 
parted. Sister Rakjak was clinging 
to the ornamental rail, her eyes cast 
down to avoid the glare of amber and 
purple sunlight that fell through the 
transparent ceiling panels. 

“How many times must I repeal 
the same thing?” she asked wearily. 
“You have a good plan; for genera- 
tions you have lived in order to 
achieve it. Afterwards, yes — then 
make peace with the Blues." 

A delegate replied, with a voice 
as weary as hers, “Sister Rakjak, you 
have done nothing to influence our 
decision, one way or the other. We 
have given you the rourtesv of a hear- 
ii.j; now if we may resume the busi- 
ness of the council — ” 

“1 lied to you yesterday; do you 
understand that?” 

“You made that same statement 
earlier; it has no bearing that we can 
see.” 

“I told you that you had created a 
new cultur,.; I said this was what 
the Blues had come here to achieve 
— you must not believe that. This is 
your world, exactly as it always was. 
You must defend it in your own way, 
in the way the Wise One has taught 
you.” She twisted her hands in agony; 
her voice was weak with inner tor- 
ment. 

A fury of anger and shame swept 



Jeffs mind. This was a farce, and 
his wife was playing the fool. 
Couldn’t she see that? The illogic was 
ridiculously obvious: to argue for viol- 
ence, in the name of peaceful under- 
standing. 

Jeff pushed through the crowd and 
sprinted around the building to the 
entrance to the living quarters. He 
slammed open the door and stumbled 
blindly up the steps. He stood pant- 
ing at the back of the shuttered bal- 
cony while his eyes adjusted to the 
gloom. 

He heard his wife’s voice, hoarse 
with fatigue. In a dark corner of the 
box he saw the Wise One, a brittle 
old man hunched deep in a cushioned 
chair, his face and hands chalk-white. 
Jeff sprang toward Sister Rakjak, pull- 
ing her away from the railing. 

She screamed. “No, Jeff! You 
can’t interfere now!” 

The Wise One stood up. “Let her 
go!” he whispered. In his hand the 
old man held a fire-gun. 

J EFF turned slowly, and the muscles 
in his back stiffened as he clench- 
ed his fists; the Wise One held the 
vicious weapon steady. For a moment 
neither man moved. Jeff tried to es- 
timate how much age would have 
slowed the Wise One’s reaction-time: 
it seemed worth the gamble. 

He sprang forward suddenly, as 
lithe as a cat; the old man jabbed the 
firing dial a split-second too late. The 
needle-fire cut harmlessly into the 
shutter studding, and the shutters fell 
away from the front of the box. The 
sudden flood of multicoloured sunlight 
was blinding. The old man flung his 
arm protectively over his eyes as Jeff 
struck his feet. 

The two men rolled together on 
the narrow floor. As he grappled for 
a hold, Jeff’s hand dragged across the 
old man’s face. 

And ice was in Jeff’s soul. A terri- 
fying fear and emptiness caught at his 
viscera. He stood up weakly, moving 
back against the wall and staring stu- 
pidly at the white mask that had come 
free in his hand. 

The Wise One was a Blue. 

The sheltering shutters were gone. 
Every delegate in the council hall saw 
the Blue. 

“Now you know, Jeff,” Sister Rak- 
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jak whispered: “and you’ve destroyed 
your world.’ 

The emptiness swam in his mind; 
vaguely be knew what she meant, and 
he fought the shapeless wraith of the 
nightmare. 

In the deadly silence, Jeff heard a 
whisper from the hall, “Then what 
she said is true: they have tried to 
help us,” 

The old man groped his way to 
the railing. Holding his hand to shield 
his eyes, he said, “You’ve rebuilt your 
world yourselves; please believe that. 
'Your 'Wise One was one of you, but 
he died four years ago when he was 
in the trading city. We knew you 
couldn’t survive without a leader, and 
the Brothers of Gannon elected me 
to take his place. You have no rea- 
son to feel shame; we have imposed 
nothing; all this world is your own 
making.” 

The emptiness was gone from Jeff’s 
mind as quickly as it had come. The 
tension washed out of his muscles 
and he grinned broadly as he took 
his Blue wife in his arms. The old 
man continued his patient appeal to 
the delegates, until one of the repre- 
sentatives interrupted with a motion 
that treaty negotiations should begin 
at once with the Blues. It was sec- 
onded. The council started to debate 
the selection of an ambassador. 

The Blue turned uncertainly to- 
ward Jeff and Sister Rakjak. “1 ex- 
pected confusion. This quiet accep- 
tance of the truth — it’s very puzzling.” 

“Why not?” Jeff asked. “Now we 
can solve our problem without war.” 

‘The dejection and the loss of ini- 
tiative comes slowly, I suppose. Sis- 
ter Rakjak saw at once what you 
faced when she talked to me; that’s 
why she was willing to help. Jeff 
. . . the challenge is gone, the thing 
that held your people together — ” 

“Challenge?” he repeated without 
understanding. 

“Revenge on the Blues. As long 
as you built to defeat us, you bad a 
goal; but now — " The old man spread 
bis hands helplessly. 

“Now we make a treaty." Jeff nod- 
ded toward the council hall. 

“Your people — the Unsubdued — 
have created a new society. Years ago 
we began watching you quietly, help- 
ing where we could. We had to make 



sure you survived. If you hated us, 
that didn’t matter. You might make 
peace after you took the border forts; 
that was the original plan of the Wise 
One. You needed a victory to coun- 
terbalance the bitter memory of de- 
feat.” 

“But we’re not children. Why didn’t 
you simply tell us the truth?” 

"UtHE old man sighed. “1 meant to, 
1 when 1 took the Wise One’s 
place. Then 1 read the notes he had 
kept. He had been a scientist of 
some sort — a biochemist, I’d guess, 
since he based your economy on the 
by-products of the soy bean. He de- 
liberately set out to make a new cul- 
ture, by avoiding all the social mis- 
conceptions which had caused disaster 
in the past. He began with untrained 
children. And, to make sure there 
would be no social heritage, he mur- 
dered all their parents and reared the 
children himself. It’s strange, isn’t it, 
that so much good -hotild arise from 
that act of evil; and so much sorrow 
from the good we intended when we 
came? 

“On the whole, the Wise One plan- 
ned well; but he was convinced that 
a society had to a face a constant 
challenge in order to grow. He used 
the Blues for that, and he built hatred 
of us into everything you did.” His 
voice dropped to a helpless whisper. 
“The challenge is go-’e, now; your 
people know it never existed. What 
other goal do you have?” 

‘To rebuild a planet,” Jeff answer- 
ed simply. Sister Rakjak slid her 
hand into his and smiled reassuringly. 

“That’s too abstract; it hasn’t the 
clear-cut force of revenge.” 

“For my world it does. Perhaps 
the Wise One wasn’t as clever as you 
suppose — or perhaps he built belter 
than he knew. You see, he taught 
us sanity. Hatred and vengeance are 
symptoms of madness; we operate 
logically — nothing else makes sense to 
us. That’s why the display you per- 
suaded my wife to make was so ob- 
vious for exactly what it was. Of 
course the council listened — ordinary 
courtesy for a stranger; but when the 
vote came, they wouldn’t have chang- 
ed their minds.” 

“1 — I think I knew that, which is 
why I kept asking for a further re- 
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cess.” Abruptly the ageing Blue’s face 
brightened. “And there may be hope 
in that. You have enough confidence 
in yourselves to defy your own high- 
est authority, your own Wise One, 
With a maturity like that — ” His 

voice became troubled again. “The 
army, Jeff! They’ll attack the forts 
under the old orders. And even that 
sacrifice which we Blues were willing 
to make — it’s pointless now.” 

“Can we stop them?” Sister Rakjak 
asked. 

Jeff laughed easily. “They’ll lake 
a vote to-night and change the orders 
themselves; it's the logical thing to do, 
isn’t it?” He took her hand and led 
her gently toward the stairway. 
“You’ve been through enough. Sister 
Rakjak; it’s time I took you home.” 
His eyes adjusted slowly to the 
darkness of the stairwell and he 
stumbled. She caught his elbow and 
asked, with some surprise, “Can’t you 
see in the dark, Jeff?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Why, I thought all men — strange. 
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we never knew that about your 
people.” After a pause, she added 
shyly, “Do you think our child — I 
mean, if we have a child—” 

“Half a dozen, if you like. And 
they won’t be like either of us, Sister 
Rakjak; just themselves. That’s why 
kids are fun.” 

“You know, Jeff, that’s the real an- 
swer. Your Wise One may have 
meant to make hatred the core of your 
society. But, without knowing it, he 
gave you something else: the family, 
this worship. of children. There’s a 
.saying of Gannon, ‘You achieve the 
infinite peace of eternity, when you 
learn to see with the innocent eyes of 
a little child’.” 

He smiled. “And in our belief, too, 
T'or of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven’.” They left the government 
building and on the bright, sunlit 
street they were engulfed in the ever- 
present swarms of noisy, laughing 
children. Over the gates of their play- 
ground the plastic letters gleamed in 
the sun, “Of such as these.” 



THE END 
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As a crook, Jake knew all about serving time. Now, with 
Professor Mathew^ s new invention, he would make Time 

serve him. 



“T>UT Jake! Ain’t that a little risky, 
Jjkiiling both guards?” 

“Keep your voice down, Joe,” Jake 
said, glancing around the crowded 
dining room. “Sure it’ll be risky, but 
both of those guards will be able 
to identify us if we don’t. Me especi- 
ally. I’ve spent six months using my 
safety deposit box two, three times a 
week so they’d get used to me. So've 
Lefty. Art, and Breezy.” 

“Well.” Joe said, more subdued, 
“just so we don’t get caught. I’ve got 
my part down pat.” 

“We depend on that, Joe,” Jake 
said ominously. “It would be too bad 



if those thermite slugs you’ve per- 
fected didn’t open most of the boxes.” 
“They will,” Joe growled. “Tve prac- 
tised out on the same kind of locks. 
You’ve seen the thermite slugs with 
their magnesium wire embedded in 
them. Slip one in the lock, light the 
wire, and in twenty seconds the lock 
melts out completely, leaving the thing 
ready to pull out. Once we get started" 
I can put them in one a second, while 
your boys go along behind and light 
them. We can get a hundred or more 
boxes open and emptied into the suit- 
cases and scram before fifteen minutes 
is up.” 
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•'OK, OK,” Jake said. “Shut up a 
minute. 1 want to listen to what this 
guy at the next table is saying.” 

Joe turned to look at the man Jake 
surreptitiously pointed at. He was a 
wispy sort of man, in his late fifties, 
thin-faced and with a high forehead. 
His companion was a man of stocky 
build who looked the part of a hard- 
headed businessman. 

“Granting you have what you claim. 
Professor Mathews," the stocky man 
was saying, “I can’t quite see the 
practical applications even if if were 
perfected. You see, if 1 put up X 
dollars it will be an investment, and 
right away 1 want to see bow 1 can 
get it back eventually, with interest in 
proportion to the risk." 

“1 do have what J claim, Mr 
Arnold,” the slightly built Professor 
Mathews said, “As for practical appli- 
cations, time travel has more poten- 
tialities than you might think.” 

“But how do you know you can 
build a machine big enough to carry 
human beings to the future?” Arnold 
said. “You have a small experimental 
model. That’s all.” 

“I’d like you to see it demonstrat- 
ed,” Mathews said. 

“No, I’m afraid I’m not interested,’ 
Arnold said. “We’re just wasting each 
other’s time. When you get a full- 
sized machine, I could consider the 
feasibility of manufacturing it. Come 
to me then.” 

“Then,” Mathews showed restrained 
anger, “will be too late. 1 must have 
financial help to build the large time 
travel machine. That financial help 
will have a major interest in it, and 
will want to cash in on the risk it took 
and you didn’t. Good day.” 

P ROFESSOR MATHEWS rose 

from the table and started toward 
the front of the restaurant. 

“Come on, Joe,” Jake muttered. 
“We don’t want to lose him. I’ve got 
an idea we can use the professor.” 
“Fm way ahead of you, Jake,” Joe 
taid. 

The two men followed the profes- 
sor, catching up with him out on the 
sidewalk. 

“Pardon me. Professor Mathews,” 
Jake said. “We were sitting at the 
fable next to yours inside and couldn’t 
help overhearing.” 

“Yes?” 



“Allow me to introduce myself, 
professor,” Jake said. “Fra Jacob 
Wainwright, the industrialist, and this 
is one of my associates, Joseph Brian. 
To come straight to the point, we 
would like to see a demonstration of 
your experimental model, and are pre- 
pared to back you to the hilt if it 
works. We have made our fortunes 
by taking chances. Haven’t we. 
Joseph?” 

“You’re damn — I mean you’re quite 
right. Jacob,” Joe said. “Taking 
chances is — ” 

“My car is right here at the kerb,” 
Jake said, pointing to the spotless new 
Cadillac Sedan nearby. “Would 
vou , 

“This is certainly a stroke ot luck 
for me,” Mathews’ antagonism was 
being replaced by an almost pathetic 
delight. "Of course I’ll be glad to 
show you. My laboratory-home is at 
108th and North Streets.” 

The three men gol into the sleek 
sedan and lloated luxuriously by the 
most direct route to (he professor’s 
laboratory, Jake and Joe looked at 
the place with great sa(i.sfaction. It 
was a tenement neighbourhood where 
no one would ever notice anything 
that went on. Professor Mathews’ 
place was a one-storey store front 
building with curtains over the dis- 
play windows, plus opaque white paint 
part way up to secure privacy. 

Mathews unlocked the door. 

“Step right in. gentlemen.” he said 
happily “I live in this front part My 
workshop is in the back.” 

Jake and Joe noted with satisfac- 
tion that the living quarters showed no 
signs of a woman’s touch, and the 
single cot was mute evidence that the 
professor lived alone 

T he protessor crossed the store 
space and unlocked another door, 
opening it to reveal a large room 
whose spotlessness was in sharp con- 
trast to the living quarters. 

The two men went in, staring with 
wide eyes and growing interest at the 
array of large motors and gleaming 
copper bussbars. After a hasty survey, 
their eyes settled on the metal sphere 
resting on a concrete base in the exact 
center of the large room. 

“This is it,” Mathews said proudly, 
walking over to it and palling it affec- 
tionately. “My experimental model.” 
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“Looks good,” Jake said. “Let’s see 
if Work.” 

“Yeah, let’s see it work,” Joe said 

“How much time do you have, 
gentlemen?” Mathews said. “It will 
take time, even for a limited demon 
stration.” 

“How much time?” Jake asked. 

“Fifteen minutes,” Mathews said 
Then, as Jake and Joe nodded. “What 
1 propose to do is place a golf ball in 
side the machine, send it forward fif 
teen minutes, and eject it, then have 
the machine return here. Whai you 
will see will be the proof. You will 
see me place the ball inside the sphere 
then open the door to show you the 
golfball is gone. I will then move the 
time sphere to one side, and fiheen 
minutes from now you will see a 
shadowy form of the time sphere ap- 
pear. and the very solid ball materi- 
alise from that shadow.” 

“Sounds convincing to me.” Joe 
said, looking toward Jake for agree- 
rnent. Jake nodded and took out a 
cigar, biting off the end and clamping 
his teeth into it. 

Mathews went to a drawer in a 
bench .and took out a golfball and 
handed it to Jake. “Would like to 
initial it or make some mark on it so 
you can be sure it’s the same ball?” he 
asked. 

“Sure,’" Jake said. He scratched a 
large J on it with his fountain pen 
and handed it back. 

He lit his cigar and watched while 
the professor opened the front of the 
metal sphere and placed the ball in a 
small cup attached to a series of 
levers. 

“When it reaches the point in the 
future I set it for,” he explained, “the 
time mechanism will open the door 
and throw out the ball. Then the door 
will close again and the time sphere 
will return to the present instant, so 
that it will seem not to have been 
gone at all.” 

W HILE Jake and Joe watched 
with sharp eyes he closed the 
door and pushed in a large knife 
switch dn a large panel nearby. Poin- 
ters , on glistening white meter dials 
moved! The low humming of power- 
ful forces could be felt and heard. 

A ■pulsating aura of blue light sur- 
rounded the metal sphere for an in- 
stant. 
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■Then the professor pulled the 
switch, went to the sphere and opened 
the door. The golf ball was gone. 

“See?” he said. “Now I must lift 
the sphere out of the way.” 

He wheeled a portable cart with a 
metal arm in place and lifted the time 
sphere off its concrete base, then 
wheeled it to go one side of the room. 

lake and Joe looked curiously at 
the oval depression in the concrete 
where the time sphere had been. 

1 here were live metallic areas flush 
with the contour of the concrete. ; 

‘‘fhose are the contacts through 
which the power enters the sphere,” 
Professor Mathews explained. “Once 
it’s started it needs no power ' 

Jake and Joe wandered about the 
laboratory staring at the many pieces 
of equipment in an obvious effort to 
make the time pass more swiftly. 
Every few seconds they glanced at 
their expensive wristwatches. 

At last only a minute or two re- 
mained before the golfball was sup- 
posed to emerge from thin air. The 
three men stood in front of the con- 
crete base, waiting. 

Abruptly there was a blurred 
change above the concrete base. It 
became a definite sphere, shadowy 
and completely transparent to the 
things behind it. Inside this sphere 
could be seen the shadowy, golfball 
as the dusky form of the small door 
in the sphere swung open. 

Then, producing a metal ping, the 
shadowy golfball was thrown by the 
equally shadowy metal arm, and 
became a very real and solid golfball 
that bounced off the floor several 
times before settling down. 

Professor Mathews bent down and 
picked it up. He handed it to Jake. 
“Is that the same ball?” he asked. 
Jake took it cautiously, turned it 
around until te saw the inked, J. 

“Yeah,” he grunted. “You’ve piade 
your point, professor.” He blinked 
owlishly at . the scientist for a 
moment. “Hpw much do you think it 
would cost to build one of these 
machines big enough to carry half . a 
dozen men?” he asked. “And how 
Iqng would it take?” , . . 

‘‘Arpund fifteen thousand dollars,? 
Mathews said, “and about five weeks.” 
“I’ll have the money for you in the 
morning,” Jake said. 
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I EFTY, Art and Breezy came into 
the hotel room together. 

“What's up, boss?" Breezy asked. 
“Pour yourself a drink and relax,’ 
Jake said. “We’ve got a change in 
plans. Joe and I ran into a guy — a 
scientist — who’s got a time machine 
we’re going to use with the bank job.' 

“You mean we’re going to blow the 
bank up?” Lefty asked. 

“I’our yourself a drink and shut up 
for a minute.” Jake said. “It isn’t a 
time bomb. It’s a time machine.” 
“You don’t mean a clock, do you?’ 
Breezy wisecracked. 

“It’s the perfect getaway,” Jake 
said, ignoring the remark. “There’s a 
statute of limitations on crimes that 
don’t have murder in them, and even 
with murder you stand a better chance 
if any witnesses happen to have died 
of old age before they catch up with 
you, Right?” 

“Sure,” Breezy said, “but what's 
that got to do with it?” 

“Simply this,” Jake said impor- 
tantly. “This scienlisl has invented a 
machine that can take us into the 
future, maybe a whole century We 
can pull our job, hop into the machine 
and bingo, we’re in the future where 
they can’t do anything about it,” 

“1 don’t get it,” Lefty said, be- 
wildered, 

“Tell him what we saw,” Joe sug- 
gested, ‘Then he’ll get it.” 

Carefully, Jake told everything. 
When he finished. Lefty, Art, and 
Breezy were wide-eyed with undei 
standing, 

“Blazes,” Art said, “This is the best 
thing yet. As soon as we pull the job, 
I can get a 2051 Cadillac instead of 
these crummy 1951 models!” 

“Yeah?” Lefty said. “How do we 
know they’ll still be making cars? 
They might be in another war by then 
I don’t know whether 1 like it or not 
They might even have prohibition 
again.” 

“Nah,” Breezy said. “How can the 
Republicans ever get back in? And as 
long as the Democrats are in — ” 
“Well,” Jake interrupted, “we can 
settle that when we get there. If we 
don’t like te setup in 2051 we can get 
back in the time machine and try some 
other election year. That’s the beauty 
of if.” 

“Okay, okay,’ Breezy said, "but 
what 1 want to know is. is this 



scientist just going to band his 
machine over to us?" 

“That’s the hitch,” Jake said. 
“We’ve got to raise fifteen gees by to- 
morrow morning to finance the build- 
ing of the full scale machine. Then 
it’ll take about five weeks for him to 
build it. He lives alone. We can bump 
him or take him with us when the 
time comes. Tm for taking him with 
us unless he gets high and mighty. But 
until he finishes the machine, we’ve 
got to be respectable business men so 
far as he’s concerned." 

“Fifteen gees!” Breezy exclaimed. 
‘We haven’t got that much!” 

“I know,” Jake said. He grinned 
suddenly. “But I’ve got an idea. It’s 
justice in a way. When we first saw 
the professor he was trying to sell his 
idea to a guy named Arnold. 1 think 
it was that bigshot that owns a slice 
of the bank, as well as a dozen other 
things around town. I’ve been think- 
ing we could get it from him.” 

“Just like that!" Breezy said. 
‘Should we call him up now. or don’t 
vou want to wake him up?” 

Jake turned to Joe. “How about 
that thermite stuff? He probably has 
a safe in his home, and it probably 
has fifteen gees in it all the time . . 

T he girl unlocked the door with a 
key from her purse. Inside, she 
frowned at the carelessly made bed, 
the signs of a skimpy breakfast. She 
hesitated with the half intention of at 
least washing the dishes, then glanced 
at her wristwatch and hurried across 
the room to the second door and 
opened it. 

Professor Mathews looked up, then 
smiled broadly. “Tm glad you dropped 
in before work, Doris,” he said. “Now 
1 can tell you the good news. I’ve 
found a backer who’ll finance the big 
machine.” 

“Congratulations, dad,” she said, 
her face lighting up. “I’ll call Dave as 
soon as 1 get to the office and tell 
him. Was it Mr. Arnold?” 

“No.” Mathews said disgustedly. 
“But it was indirectly through him. 1 
guess 1 lost my temper. Two business- 
men sitting at the next table couldn’t 
help overhearing, and they followed 
me when I left him.” 

“Oh,” Doris said. “By the way, 1 
was reading the paper on the way 
over. The home of a Mr. Arnold was 
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broken into and robbed early this 
morning. It may not be the same Mr. 
Arnold though. A safe was opened 
and twenty-five thousand dollars 
taken.” 

“It’s probably not the same Mr 
Arnold,” Mathews said. “He’d be too 
cautious to trust a safe in his own 
house.” He grinned. “Tell Dave to 
drop over this evening. I’ll have 
enough money to pay him for helping 
me build the big machine. And when 
it’s completed we'll all be rich. You 
two can get married then.” 

“Don't talk to me!” Doris said. 
“Talk to Dave. He’s the one who 
thinks he has to have everything be- 
fore marriage.” 

She planted a kiss on her tathcr’!- 
cheek and hurried out. Professor Mat- 
hews went back to his task of listing 
the materials he intended ordering just 
as soon as he received the fifteen 
thousand dollars. 

Two hours later his new associates 
arrived. 

“Well,” Jake said when they 
reached the back room, “we got the 
dough. That is, we withdrew it when 
the bank opened this morning.” 

“Excellent,” the old professor said 
“I must say I enjoy having as partners 
men of courage and daring. And now, 
if you have the papers ready. I’ll sign 
them.” 

“What papers?” Jake asked suspi- 
ciously. 

“The partnership papers, of 
course!” Mathews said. 

“Oh,” Jake said. He and Joe sighed 
with relief. “As a matter of fact, no. 
We trust you. Don’t we, Joe?” 

“I’m sure I will never violate your 
trust,” Mathews said, deeply moved. 
“However, we should at least have a 
verbal agreement. 1 would like you 
gentlemen to have at least a half in- 
terest in the invention.” 

“ A NYTHING you say, professor,” 
Joe said. “We’ll leave it up to 
the goodness of your heart. The main 
thing is, how soon can you finish the 
full-size machine?” 

“As I said before, five weeks,” Mat- 
hews said. “When it’s completed we 
can start actual time travel experi- 
ments.” 

“What do you mean, experiments?” 
Jake asked quickly. “It’ll work, won’t 
it?” 



“Of course it works,” Mathew's said. 
"On a full-size machine, however, 
there may be slightly diffei-ent techni- 
cal problems. So far, 1 haven’t made 
any attempt to see what effect travel- 
ling in time would have on anything 
alive.” 

“But it’s got to do that!” Joe said. 
‘We’ve got to know. Is there any way 
of finding out right now?” 

“There is, of course,” Mathews said. 
“We could use a white rat or a rab- 
bit . . .” 

“Cio out and get a white rat or a 
rabbit, Joseph.” Jake said. ‘Til stay 
here.” 

“While he’s gone I'll fix the experi- 
mental model so it will make the ani- 
mal letip out at the right time,” Mat- 
hews said, suddenly worried. 

But almost an hour later the 
slightly startled white rabbit leaped 
from the shadowy form of the time 
travel machine onto the table ap- 
parently no worse for its experince. 

“After all,” Mathews protested, “the 
value of the machine isn’t dependent 
on whether it will carry living forms. 
There’s a fortune to be made on other 
applications.” 

“Okay, okay,” Jake said. “We won’t 
argue the point. Here’s the fifteen 
thousand dollars. We'll drop in from 
time to time to make sure everything's 
going good. If you need more dough 
we’ll get it for you.” 

D ave crane got off the bus at 
the corner half a block from Pro- 
fessor Mathews’ place. He saw two 
men come out and get into the gleam- 
ing sedan and drive away. 

A moment later he was entering the 
workshop. 

“Hi, pop,” he said gayly. “Doris 
called me. I quit my job and here I 
am, ready for work.” 

“And here’s the money,” Mathews 
said, ruffling the two-inch-thick 
bundle of currency. “I’m glad you’re 
here, Dave. 1 was a little afraid with 
so much money around.” 

“I'll go down to the bank with you 
and you can open a checking ac- 
count,” Dave said. “Who were those 
men I saw leaving? They looked sort 
of familiar.” 

“Jacob Wainwright and Joseph 
Brian,” Mathews said. “Two big busi- 
nessmen.” 

“Oh,” Dave said. “Come on and 
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let’s bank the money. It’s n-aking 
me nervjus too having that much 
loose/ 

“You re going to get a salary 
Dave.’ Mathews told him. “Two 
hundred a week I asked my asso- 
ciates about it and they agreed that 
would be a legitimate expense.’ He 
turned away hastily to hide his ex 
pression. He hadn’t mentioned any 
such thing tc them, but with the 
salary Dave would get, maybe Dave 
would feel rich enough to ask Doris 
to marry him even if the time mach- 
ine didn’t work out to the point 
where it would bring in a fortune. 

“Two hundred a week?’’ Dave was 
echoing. “Tm not worth it. Pro- 
fessor Mathews It’s — ^it’s almost dis- 
honest.” 

“Nonsense,” Mathews said gruffly, 
shrugging into his coat. “Let’s go. and 
after we deposit the money we can 
spend the rest of the day buying the 
things we’ll have to have.” 

“II X^ELL, Sergeant,’ Mr Arnold 

VV said impatiently, “it’s almost 
noon. The burglary of my home is 
getting oldei every hour. Have you 
made any progress yet?’ 

“I’m a lieutenant. Lt. Dickson,” 
the patient, sandy-complexioned man 
said. “These things take time and 
the police department doesn’t guaran- 
tee anything except doing its duty as 
best it can. Thanks to your keeping 
a record of the serial numbers of 
the larger denomination bills, we 
stand a good chance of recovering 
the money. All the banks in town 
have been notified. Before the after- 
noon is over all the nightspots will 
have that list, too.” 

“Then you should have the crimi- 
nab apprehended before the day is 
over,” Arnold said. 

“1 wouldn’t ; in my hopes too high 
if 1 were you,” Dickson warned: 
“Whoever opened your safe is an ex- 
pert with thermite, and that’s quite 
rare. He or they will be cautious 
about the big bills. There’s a strong 
chance you won’t ever see your money 
again.” 

“Nonsense!” Mr. Arnold said 
sharply. “Expert criminals are always 
known to the police. Why don’t you 
arrest all known criminals in the city 
and get to the root of the thing at 
once?” ' ’ ■ 



Lt. Dickson shook his head j 
, “Then all I have to say is. it you 
fai' I’m going to go after a cleanup 
of the police department." Arnold 
said coldly. “It’s a deplorable state 
of affairs when an honest man can be 
robbed in the dead of night and the 
police department protects the crimi- 
nals at large in our city at the risk 
of letting the culprit escape.’ 

“1 can understand how you teel,” 
Dickson said sympathetically. “I’d 
get excited over losing twenty-five 
thousand dollars myself. By the way, 
have you thought over what 1 asked 
you earlier .his morning? Do you 
know of anyone who knew you had 
that much at home? Anv enemies 
or hard-up friends?" 

“No, No, I haven’t been able to 
think of anyone,” Arnold said. “And 
besides, they wouldn’t be expert crimi- 
nals. I don’t associate with that type 
in my business.” 

“All right, Mr. Arnold,” Dickson 
said, standing up. “I’ll call you if we 
get anytliing.” 

“Be sure you do. Sergeant.’ Arnold 
said, holding out a stocky hand across 
his desk without rising. 

“Lieu’-nant ’’ Dickson murmured. 

■‘A/OU’RE wanted on the phone, 
X Mr. Arnold.” the pretty recep- 
tionist called. 

Arnold, his hand on the knob of 
t*- hall door, looked back. ‘Tell 
Whoever it is I’m out to lunch,” he 
said. “I’ll be back in an hour.” 

“It’s Ll. Dickson.” 

“Oh. Well, in that case ... I’ll 
take it in my office.” 

.* mold hurried back into his private 
office and closed the door “Yes?” he 
said into the phone. 

“We’ve located fifteen thousand 
dollars of your money,” Dickson’k 
voice' sounded. “Also the man who 
had if.” 

“Good!’" Arnold said “How’d .you 
do it?” 

“A man by the name ot George A. 
Mathews deposited it in his personal 
checking account this morning about 
an hour' ago. The teller didn’t bother 
to took, at the bills at the time 
becruse — ” ‘ 

“Mathews?” Arnold .said, his eyes 
widening. “That explains it Have 
ypu arrested him yet?” > > 

“Not yet. We have a patrol car 
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over at his place, but be isn’t there.” 
“Hmmm,” Arnold hesitated a 
moment. Then, “Would you do me 
a favour, Sergeant?” 

“Not unless you stop calling me 
Sergeant,” Dickson said with a dry 
chuckle. 

“J mean Lieutenant,” Arnold said 
irritably. “How can 1 keep unim- 
portant titles straight in my mind 
when I have more vital things to 
think about? This is what 1 want to 
know. If I withheld charges against 
this man Mathew,; for the present, 
could 1 have him arrested later on? 
Say, in a few weeks?” 

“You could.” Dickson said, “but I 
can’t sec the object of it.” 

“You dclinitely have the evidence, 
don't you, so that this charge of 
burglary or whatever it is will hold 
if I decided to have him arrested 
in a month or two?” 

“Yes, but—” 

“Then call off your men, sergeant. 
Don’t arrest Mathews. But be pre- 
pared to arrest him and get a con- 
viction the moment I give the word.” 
“I don’t like it,” Dickson growled, 
“Its your money though. One thing, 
you’d better go to the bank and 
straighten out with them about that 
money. The way things are now 
they’ll have to cancel the deposit and 
hand the money over to the police 
department.” 

“I’ll do that,” Arnold said. “As 
soon as 1 hang up I'll get in touch 
with my lawyer and we’ll go over 
together and make sure we don’t do 
any damage to the case.” 

When he hung up, he rubbed his 
hands together gleefully. “This is 
perfect,” he muttered. “If Mathews 
has something, 1 can fake the whole 
thing because he built it with my 
money which he stole after 1 refused 
to do business with him. If he doesn’t 
have anything, I can have him ar- 
rested and get most of my money 
back.” 



1 EFTY, Joe, Art, and Breezy 
■ sprawled around the table play- 
ing four-handed poker. They had 
been doing it for hours, and locked 
if. 



“Wish Jake would get back,” 
Breezy said, raking in the small pot 
he had just won on a pair of queens. 
“Wish you’d shut up,” Lefty 



growled. “I get tired of the sound 
of your voice.” 

The budding quarrel w'as forgotten 
as the door opened and Jake came 
in, chewing contentedly on a cigar. 
The poker game was forgotten in 
mid-deal. 

“Looks like the old galoot’ll have 
it done to-morrow,” Jake said. “I 
had to wait around until his helper 
left. Mathews wants me to mc.,1 the 
kid, btit I have a feeling the kid 
wotild get suspicious. He looks in- 
telligent. 

He looked down at the four men 
and chtickicd. 

“1 found otit something else, too,” 
he went on. “1 parked my car around 
on the other street and sneaked down 
Ihc alley and peeked in like I’ve been 
doing, to make sure Mathews was 
alone. I'hen 1 saw someone enter the 
alley, so 1 ducked behind a pole and 
watched. This guy did what 1 had 
just done. Went up and peeked in the 
window of Mathew’s workshop.” 

Jake took his cigar out of his mouth 
and elaborately broke the ash off into 
an ashtray. “It was Arnold, the guy 
who refttsed to do business with Mat- 
hews.” 

“The guy we swiped the dough 
from?” Breezy exclaimed. “Say! He 
might gum things up.” 

“Not from what I heard,” Jake 
said with satisfaction. “He went back 
down the alley rubbing his hands to- 
gether and muttering how rich he 
would be when Mathews finished the 
time machine and had him arrested 
for stealing his money.” 

“Stealing his money?” Breezy 
echoed. 

T he way 1 figure it,” Jake ex- 
plained, “Mathews deposited 
that dough we gave him in the bank. 
And Arnold had a record of the num- 
bers. He figured that Mathews had 
robbed his safe when he wouldn’t ad- 
vance the money legally. So then he 
called off the cops and waited. He 
saw where he could get his money 
back and the time machine too if he 
waited.” 

“The crook!” 

“We can take care of him,” Jake 
said. “After that kid Dave left with 
some dame that called for him there, 
I went around to the front and went 
in. Mathews said the power company 
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had been there to-day and put in the 
extra lines to carry all the power it’ll 
take. He already has the large size 
motors hooked up and ready to go. 1 
made him promise that he wouldn’t 
conduct the tests until we were there. 
He thinks all we want to do is watch. 
They’re scheduled for to-morrow at 
eleven-thirty. He has to let the power 
company know, so it won’t blow out 
fuses somewhere at the power plant or 
something with all the juice it’ll take.’ 
"So we have to pull the job to-mor- 
row morning,” Joe said. "What if 
there’s something keeps us from doing 
it?” 

“There won't be,'’ Jake said. “To- 
morrow’s Wednesday and that’s the 
day the safety deposit department is 
always practically deserted. People 
that take their jewels out for week-end 
parties have put them back Monday 
or Tuesday. That goes for hoarders 
who put part of their paycheck in on 
Monday or Stdurday.” 

“Tm ready with my part of the 
job,” Joe said, glancing significant l\ 
at the briefcase against a wall. 

“And we can make our getaway 
even without the professor,” Jake 
gloated. “1 had him explain just how 
to run the time machine so I could 
do it myself with my hands tied.” 
“Any change in plans at the bank?’ 
Lefty asked. 

“Why should there be?” Jake said 
“If we don’t kill the two guards, 
they’ll know who we were.” 

“But what difference could that 
make in a hundred years?” Lefty ob- 
jected. 

“What difference could murder 
make in a century?” Jake grinned. 

“The professor could build another 
machine, and they could get us and 
bring us back,” Lefty said. 

“Lefty,” Jake said slowly, “you’ve 
just shown the one weakness of out- 
whole plan. We’ll take the professor 
with us — or bump him off. But 1 
don’t like that. He’s doing us a real 
favour . . .” 

T he broad marble stairway led 
down from the main floor of the 
bank to the safety deposit vaults. To 
the right of the foot of the stairs was 
a marble counter behind which lolled 
one of the two uniformed guards or 
attendants. On the counter were three 



pads of printed blanks. Anyone who 
wished to get his deposit box had first 
to sign his name on one of the blanks 
so that the attendant could check the 
validity of the signature with the one 
on file. He would then place the signed 
blank in a stamp clock and register 
on it the time and date. 

All this was familiar to Jake as he 
came leisurely down the marble stairs 
and calmly surveyed the tomb-like 
vault. He knew also that the other 
guard was on the other side of the 
thick bars that ran from floor to 
ceiling, blocking access to the interior 
of the actual vault, -and that it was 
this second guard who had to unlock 
the heavy door of bars before anyone 
could get inside. 

“Good morning, Mr. Wainwright,” 
the first guard said politely. 

“Good morning, Fred,” Jake said, 
setting the suitcase down and signing 
the blank slip. He looked around with 
apparent preoccupation. “You don’t 
liKik .so busy this morning.” 

■‘As a matter of fact, we're not,” the 
guard said. "You’re our first custo- 
mer.’’ He tore oft the slip Jake had 
signed and punched it in the stamp 
clock, then reached under the edge of 
the counter and pressed the buzzer 
that would signal okay to the other 
guard. 

Jake picked up the suitcase and 
started toward the barred door, glanc- 
ing from the corner of his eye to see 
Breezy coming down the stairs. When 
he reached the barred door the second 
guard was already unlocking it. 

"Hello, Paul,” Jake said calmly. 

“Good morning, Mr. Wainwright,” 
the guard said, swinging the door 
wide. 

Jake stopped in the open doorway 
and turned his head. Breezy glanced 
at him. With deliberate calmness Jake 
turned his head back, drew out his 
gun in his shoulder harness with its 
compact silencer, and shot the guard. 
The muffled plop from his gun was 
followed a split second later by one 
from the counter. 

Already Joe had reached the foot 
of the stairs, and a few steps behind 
him Left' and Art were coming down. 

With well-planned precision Joe 
entered the vaults and began sliding 
thermite slugs in each deposit box 
keyhole. The slugs had been pressed 
into form to exactly fit the locks. 
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wilh ;i '.hoi I sliib of magnesiuin wire 
prol rmlin)’,. 

Hiec/y k'H the desk where he had 
shot the first guard, and stood at the 
foot of the stairs ready to take care 
of any newcomer. Lefty and Art 
followed behind Joe and lit the mag- 
nesium stubs with well-filled cigar- 
ette lighters. Jake stood back, alter- 
nately watching the progre.ss of their 
operations and the vacant sttiirway. 

Joe stopped putting in the thermite 
slugs and went back to the fiist bo.xes. 
Using a short oH'sci scicvvdriver as a 
lever, he stalled each ol Ih-.- boxes 
free '.o that all that would he neces 
sary would he lo pull them out by 
hand and empty Ihem into the siiil- 
Cii.se.s. 

l efty aiul Art lit the last stub and 
began taking the boxes out an,l lift- 
ing off their covers to reveal their 
contents- Emptying each box on the 
floor, they sorted contents into three 
piles; money, jewellery, and papers. 

Joe finished starting the boxes and 
joined them, beginning the job of fill- 
ing the suitcases with money and 
jewellery. 

In remarkably short time, the job 
was done and the suitcases were 
closed and locked. 

“Okay,” Jake said. “We go in the 
same order we came. And act 
natural.” He turned sharp eyes to 
Breezy. “You destroy those slips?” 

“Better than that,” Breezy said. 
“They and the pads are in one of the 
suitcases.” 

“Okay,” Jake said. He went to the 
stairs, bracing himself as he walked 
so that the suitcase wouldn’t appear 
to be heavy. 

“■jrxORlS, why don’t you leave that 
-L' mess alone?” Professor Mathews 
said pleadingly. 

“Nothing doing, dad,” Doris said 
grimly. "Your partners are going to 
be here at eleven or a little after, and 
1 want the place looking respectable. 
Besides, 1 have to do something or 
go mad with impatience.” 

“You should have gone to work,” 
Mathews groaned. 

‘That’s unfair, pop,” Dave said, 
grinning, “and you know it. She has 
a right to see the big demonstration. 
And after I ride in the machine to 
fifteen minutes in the future, if noth- 



ing happens, she has a right to de- 
mand the next trip.” 

“I wish you wouldn’t,” Doris said. 
“It might be dangerous. Wouldn’t it 
be better to ti.se an animal first and 
sec what happens?” 

"1 he machine will work just as 
perfectly as the small model,” Dave 
said. “Now stop worrying, honey.” 
"Well, whether it works or not, 
Dave,” Mathews said quickly, “you 
now have a thousand dollars more 
saved up, and — ” 

“You’re darn right we’re going to 
gel married,” Daye said, “only, may- 
be we’d bettor wait until we .see how 
rich you get. I could never marry a 
rich girl.” He frowned. 

“Oh, damn!” Doris said angrily. 
“You’ll be as rich as we will. Dad 
gave you a h;ilf interest in his half 
interest.” 

Dave shook his head. ‘That isn’t 
so, and I couldn’t take that after ac- 
cepting a salary to work for him.” 
Doris opened her mouth, then 
closed it as a knock sounded at the 
front door. She stamped over and 
opened it, brushing a wisp of hair 
back with a wrist. 

“May 1 come in?” the heavy-set 
man standing on the sidewalk asked 
politely. 

“I don’t know,” Doris .said. “What 
do you want? If you’re a sales- 
man — ” 

“Mr. Arnoldl” Mathews exclaimed. 
“What are you doing here? 1 thought 
you weren’t interested in my work.” 
“You should ask such a question. 
Professor Mathews,” Arnold said, a 
steely glint in his eyes as he walked 
past Doris into the room. 

“This is the man who turned down 
my application for money,” Mathews 
explained. “And you may as well 
learn right now I don’t need it now, 
Mr. Arnold. Mv full-scale machine is 
completed and ready for its first tests. 
1 have no need of your money.” 
“That is precisely why Tm here,” 
Arnold said crisply. “To view the 
first test.” He took a deep breath 
and added, “Of my time machine.” 
“Your time machine,” Mathews ex- 
claimed. “Are you insane? You have 
no interest in any part of it. You 
had your chance and you turned it 
down.” 

“Yes, I turned it down,” Arnold 
said quietly, “so you came to my 
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home in the dead of night and used 
your science to open my safe and 
steal the money.” 

D oris and Oave turned to look 
at Mathews, who was starjng at 
Arnold. 

“You thought I didn’t know, didn’t 
you?” Arnold went on. “But unfor- 
tunately for you, i kept a list of the 
numbers of those bills, and when you 
deposited them in the bank the bank 
notified the police and they notified 
me. So you see, the machine is mine 
— unless you want to go to the peni- 
tentiary and be branded a common 
thiefi” 

“You can’t say that!” Dave said, 
advancing upon Arnold grimly. 

“Wait!” Mathews said. There was 
a thoughtful look on his face, “I 
don’t believe he would come in here 
making accusations like that unless 
he was convinced they were true 
That means — ” 

“That your partners stole the money 
from him!” Doris said. 

“This is terrible!” Mathews said. 
“And they'll be here almost any min- 
ute now. We must get the police.” 
“The police are entering this as a 
last resort,” Arnold said sharply. “Re- 
gardless of who stole the money, it 
was my money and the proof is in 
the hands of the police. Unless you 
sign over the entire thing to me — and 
that only if this test proves the mach- 
ine actually works — you are going to 
be arrested.” 

“I can’t do that,” Mathews said. 
“My partners own a half interest and 
Dave here owns a quarter interest.” 
“I don’t have any papers saying so,” 
Dave said. “And if I did I’d tear 
them up rather than see you in 
trouble.” 

“The partners don’t have any 
papers either,” Mathews said hotly, 
“but an agreement is an agree- 
ment. I can’t go back on it even 
to— to keep from going to gaol.” 
“They have no papers?” Arnold 
breathed eagerly. “Then sign here.” 
He took out a white rectangle of 
papers with typing on it. “Sign this 
and have these two people witness it. 
and you won’t go to gaol. That’s all 
you have to do. Just sign. I’ll take 
care of the rest.” 

Mathews took the paper and read 
it with troubled eyes. 



“This gives you sole interest in the 
time travel machine,” he said, his 
voice trembling. 

“Don't sign it!” Dave said. Then, 
as Arnold held out a pen. “Damn it. 
I’ll confess I stole the money myself 
before I'll let this happen.” 

He grabbed the paper from 
Mathews and wadded it up. 

“You young whippersnapper!” 
Arnold’s voice was like a whiplash. 

“And as for you!” Dave said. He 
accented the you with a swift explos- 
ive movement that caught the portly 
financier on the padded point of his 
jaw. 

At that moment a knock sounded 
at the door. 

Q UICK!” Dave whispered. “You 
two lift up the edge of the cot 
and I’ll roll this guy under out of 
sight. That’s all we can do for now.” 
“I’ll slip oiil and gel the police as 
Ihcy come in." Dori.s whispered. 

The knock came again, more in- 
sistent. 

“Just a minute!” Mathews called. 
The three gave one another encour- 
aging but scared looks, then Mathews 
headed grimly for the door with Doris 
behind him ready to slip out. 

“G’bye, dad,” she said sweetly, as 
he opened the door. She smiled pertly 
up at Jake and slipped past him and 
the other men' and scurried toward the 
corner. 

Jake looked after her hesitantly, 
then shrugged. 

“Come in, Mr. Wainwright,” 
Mathews said, his voice off key. He 
saw the four other men for the first 
time and lifted his eyebrows question- 
ing! y. 

“Joseph Brian you know,” Jake 
said, pushing Mathews into the room. 
“The others are . . . associates.” 
Mathews had backed away to stand 
beside Dave. They looked at the men 
entering with their suitcases. Lefty, 
the last to enter, closed the door and 
twisted the nightlatch. 

Jake glanced at his wristwatch. 
“Fifteen after eleven,” he said. ■ "I 
suppose the power is ready now?” 

“It should be.” Mathews said, then 
bit his lip. 

“Why the suitcases?” Dave asked 
smoothly. 

“We’re going on a trip,” Joe told 
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liiiii I n s go in, and get this over 

Will I 

II. I'lislKtl open the door to the 
rvoil. hop and went in. The others 
liiMov..-,l, with Mathews and Dave 
rmiling tircmselves herded in behind 
I efiy and Breezy. 

‘.So this is the Grand Central Limit 
cd!" Lefty said in awed tones as they 
looked at the huge metal sphere with 
its open door sitting on the concrete 
block in the middle of the lab. its top- 
most point just short of tonchinp tlic 
roof. He started up the steps leading 
to the round opening. 

“Wait a minute,’' Dave saiil. ’Tm 
making the tcsl ti ip ' 

"lhal's what you think.' I.ifty 
countered. 

“C Onic on, prole.ssor,' Jake said, 
“we’re all going, inclniling your hel- 
per.” 

’’We’re not going,” Mathews .said, 
“and you're not either. And what’s 
more. 1 just learned that you stole 
that money you gave me.” , 

Jake ignored him. “Watch ttjein, 
Breezy, while I get in and set the 
dials.” 

Hree/.y hiid a gun out, and its snout 
Waving between Dave and Mathews. 
Jake trotted up the steps and dis- 
appeared inside. 

"lint ” Mathews started to say. 

’.Shut lip,” Breezy said, bringing up 
a foot and shoving against his chest to 
send him sprawling across the room 

“Send up the suitcases,” Jake order- 
ed. appearing in the round opening 
of the time machine. 

A loud pounding sounded from the 
front room. 

“Open up in the name of the law!" 
a voice shouted. 

“Cops!” Joe exploded. “Get going 
with those suitcases.” 

“Shoot the profe.ssor and his hel- 
per,” Jake ordered from the opening. 

Breezy brought his gun up to com- 
ply. There was a sound of running 
feet and excited voices in the front 
room. Breezy hesitated, then decided 
escape was more worthwhile at the 
moment. He ran up the steps. At the 
top he started to turn to fire. Two 
uniformed policemen wtih drawn guns 
burst through the door. He ducked 
into the time machine; The door 
swung shut with a loud metallic thud. 

“Quick, Dave,” Matthews said from 



his position on the floor. “The motor 
generators!” 

Dave sprang toward the control 
panel, but before he reached it the 
motors whined into a power surge, 
then quietened again. 

“Too late,” he said, turning back. 
’They’ve gone.” 

A rnold came into the room, ,“1 
must apologise. Professor , .Mat- 
hews,” he said. “1 recovered conscious- 
ness immediately after the crimiqaJs 
arrived and heard the whole thing. It 
was I who let the police in.” 

’’.So you know now 1 didn’t steal 
vour money,” Mathews said. 

“Yes.” Arnold turned to Dave, 
rubbing his chin tenderly. "And 1 for- 
give you for .striking me. young man,” 
he said. 

“Oh, dad! Are you all right?” Doris 
cried as she rushed in. 

“Is there any way to open this 
door?” one of the policemen asked. 

“I can open it from the outside 
control panel,” Dave said. “But you 
won’t find anyone in there. It’s a time 
machine. Those men went into the 
future and left the sphere.” 

The two policemen looked at each 
other with lifted eyebrows. 

“Go radio for more cars before we 
open the thing,” one of them said. 

“I’m really sorry, professor,” Mr. 
Arnold said as they stood around 
waiting and staring at the blank ex- 
terior of the sphere of gleaming metal. 
“1 should have realised.” 

“You were too busy thinking how 
you could claim the whole thing if it 
worked,” Dave said hotly. ‘The way 
I see it you aren’t entitled to anything 
except maybe your fifteen thousand 
dollars — if that.” 

“And what do you have to say 
about it. young man?” Arnold asked 
coldly. 

The policeman who had gone out 
returned just then. 

“They’ll send over four cars,” he 
told his partner. “This is really hot. 
The bank was robbed half an hour 
ago and two guards killed. These men 
in the sphere answer the descriptions 
of the robbers.” i - . 

“Those suitcases!” Doris gasped. 
“Now I see why,” Mathews said. 
‘They’ve planned this all along. Mr. 
Wainwright and his associates saw 
how they could commit a crime and 
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esc: into the future. How fai 

tht jone we won’t know until the 
dooi' ^le opened and we see the set 
ting ot the controls,” 

Footsteps thundered in the from 
room Men with portable machine- 
guns came in. grimly ready for any- 
thing. 

“T hey re inside that sphere,’ one 
ot the two policemen said, “if they’re 
anyplace here. Okay. Dave, open the 
door ” 

W HITEFACED, Dave went to 
the control panel and pushed a 
black button. While everybody watch- 
ed, the ponderous door opened wide 
There was no movement from the 
gloomy interior. 

“Cone out with your hands up or 
we’ll shoot!” one of the police said 
loudly. 

“They’re not there,” Mathews said. 
“If you’ll let me, I’d like to see the 
settings on the dials in there and find 
out just how tar into the future 
they’ve gone.” 

“Not just yet, sir,” one of the 
police said. “The rest of you be on the 
ready. Tm going in and look around.” 
He went up the steps, ready at the 
slightest sign of movement to leap 
back. At the top he hesitated briefly, 
then entered. A moment later he re- 
appeard. 

“Get homicide and the coroner,” he 
said. “And notify the chief that we’ve 
recovered the bank loot.” 

“What’s in there?” Mathews asked. 
“Did something go wrong?” 

Ti.^ policeman came down the steps 
slowly, a grim smile on his lips. 



“1 don’t know if anything went 
wrong, sir,” he said. "It will be up to 
the coroner to find out. By the way, 
the setting on the dial inside was for 
2051 .” 

“A hundred years!” Dave exclaim- 
ed. “We'll never catch them now!” 
“No need to,” the policeman said, a 
cryptic smile on his lips. "There were 
five of them? They’re all in there, or 
what’s left of them. Five skeletons and 
a lot of dust.” 

“Skeletons!’ Mathews was visibly 
startled, Mr. Arnold dismayed. 

Mathews was nodding absently. 
"That was the only thing left to find 
out,” he said. “That was what Dave 
was going to determine on his first 
experimental trip of fifteen minutes 
into the future. Just how long it takes 
to make the trip.” 

He stared at the floor for a moment, 
then: “Five men inside that sphere 
without air-conditioning or food or 
water would naturtiUy change them 
into dry bones and dust if — ” 

“Of course!” Dave said wonder- 
ingly. “Why didn't we think of that 
ourselves! They went a hundred years 
into the future — and it took them a 
hundred years to get there!” 

“About that twenty-five thousand 
dollars,” Mr. Arnold said, breaking 
the dramatic silence. "Tm willing — ” 
“Sue me,” Professor Mathews said. 
He shrugged and turned his back on 
the business man to beam happily at 
Doris who was slipping her hand in 
Dave’s and whispering in his ear. 

“You were wonderful when you hit 
that awful Mr. Arnold,” she was 
saying . . . 



THE END 
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